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| MY CREED | 


If any little word of ours 
Can make one life the brighter; 
If any little song of ours 
Can make one heart the lighter, 
God help us speak that little word 
And take our bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing. 


If any little love of ours 

Can make one life the sweeter; 
If any little care of ours 

Can make one step the fleeter: 
If any little help may ease 


The burden of another, 
God give us love and care and strength 
To help along each other. 


If any watchful thought of ours 
Can make some work the stronger; 
If any cheery smile of ours 
Can make it brightness longer, 
Then let us speak that thought today 
With tender eyes a-glowing, 
So God may grant some weary one, 
Shall reap from our glad sowing. 


Author Unknown 











Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The children of California are facing a grave crisis. The voters 
will soon decide whether our educational system is to be modern or 
archaic. In the fight that is on all teachers 
THE FIGHT FOR are interested. Many important questions are 
FREE TEXTBOOKS involved. Shall we provide free textbooks for 
all of the pupils in our public schools or for a 
part of them only? Shall the state board of education be kept out of 
politics, or shall it be at the mercy of each succeeding legislature? 
Shall the local community be allowed to adopt its own books, or must 
it be admitted that the people of your town or your county do not 
understand local needs and conditions? In short, are we ready to sit 
supinely in a worn-out educational machine in company with a mere 
handful of the least progressive states in the Union and be relegated 
to the rear of the procession? The educational stand-patter will cer- 
tainly use voice and vote in the interest of the Shanahan Free Textbook 
Amendment. The progressive will use his entire energy from now to 
election day, to the end that the proposed amendment put forward by 
the teachers may be written into our statute books. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Shanahan Amendment passed both houses at the last session 
of the legislature. It provides for free textbooks in the elementary 
day and evening schools only. ‘This is manifestly narrow and provin- 
cial. Why limit free textbooks to the elementary school which is only 
a part of the public school system? It is true that the number of 
pupils in the elementary school is greater than that in the high school. 
It is equally true that the cost of textbooks for the high school is 
greater per pupil than is the cost of textbooks per pupil in the element- 
ary school. Many a boy or girl has been denied the privilege of a 
high school course because the parents could not afford the necessary 
books. 

We have long recognized that education is a function of the state. 
The state cannot fulfill its function unless it provides all the requisites 
for all the schools. That the state should provide school buildings, 
equip them, and pay the salaries of teachers is an established principle. 
Why not insist that the state provide the most important element, save 
the teacher, in the process of education—the textbook ? 
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FREE TEXTBOOKS NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


In the year 1818 Philadelphia began furnishing free texts to the 
pupils in her schools. Jersey City took up the work in 1830, Newark 
in 1838, Charleston, South Carolina in 1856, Hoboken and Elizabeth 
before 1860, and Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1864. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and several other states nearly all 
communities are compelled by law to furnish free texts to pupils. In 
fourteen other states the municipality, district or county has the option 
of providing free texts. Shall California fail to live up to her obliga- 
tion to her children? In this connection it should be stated that in 
those states furnishing free texts, the plan is steadily gaining in favor. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM FREE TEXTS 


““Which is the cheaper?”’ This question the voter will not fail to 
ask, and he should insist upon having the facts. As the result of a 
study made in 1898 by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan we find that in the cities reporting, the average cost of free 
textbooks per pupil per annum was about 40 cents as applied to the 
elementary school. In the reports of 39 cities the cost included the high 
school. The average for these 39 cities was about 60 cents per pupil per 
annum. In other words, the cost of free textbooks to the community is 
less than it is when they are privately purchased. 

Another advantage is found in the fact that when the state 
provides the books, the actual work of the school begins on the first 
day of the term. There is no waiting for parents to provide books 
for their children. The state supplied book lasts longer than does the 
book privately purchased, and it leads to a somewhat longer average 
period of attendance. 


LOCAL ADOPTIONS 


Upon the question of local adoption the Shanahan Amendment is 
silent. It proposes to impose upon the educational system of California 
a straight-jacket called uniformity. This gives no consideration to 
location, natural resources, industries, social conditions or length of 
school year as effecting the course of study. Can the children in a 
rural school, surrounded by an agricultural territory, be prepared to 
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meet most successfully the conditions of rural life by following the 
same course of study as that provided for children in a city system? 
To compel children living under such diverse conditions to use the 
same books would be a very grave mistake. Can a school having a 
very high percentage of foreign children and one in which there are 
practically no foreigners, derive from a study of the same books equal 
advantages? Shall schools having a nine months’ session, and those 
having an eight months’ session, be compelled to use the same books? 


THE DEAD PAST 


Uniformity speaks of the dead past. In the days of the ungraded 
country school when the teacher could devote practically no time to 
individual instruction and help, it was almost a necessity to have 
uniformity in books. This enabled him to know just what each and 
every pupil had the opportunity to study, and he could therefore shape 
his work to fit definitely the text. He could also more easily fix 
responsibility. 

This condition has in large measure passed. We now have graded 
schools, and there is greater opportunity for individual work. In 
many schools we have expert supervision and this makes it not only 
possible but highly desirable to have variety rather than uniformity in 
textbooks. 

Authors and publishers are well aware that these differing condi- 
tions are best met by means of a variety of texts, and consequently 
books to meet existing conditions have been written. 

In communities the population of which is transient, there has been 
a feeling in favor of uniformity. Why? Because when a family 
moved from one community to another it was found that the books in 
use differed. The difficulty is not incident to the use of an unfamiliar 
book, but is purely an economic one. With free texts this difficulty is 
done away with, and therefore local adoption presents no serious 
obstacle from this point of view. 

For years teachers have realized the absolute necessity of having 
a variety of books. This actual need has been met by the publication 
of supplementary volumes in English, geography, history and along 
other lines. Uniformity, therefore, is an absolute farce, for in every 
state where uniform textbooks are required all progressive schools spend 
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large sums annually for supplementary volumes. Every California 
teacher knows how fully this applies to our own state. 

No writer treats all topics equally well. In every phase of school 
work we find this to be true and we overcome this difficulty by having 
more than one book on a given subject. 

The greater the competition in books, as in all things else, the 
greater the endeavor to work out something better fitted to existing 
needs. ‘Teachers are constantly striving to improve books through the 
inculcation of the latest developments in the educational field. The 
whole trend of educational progress is away from, not toward, 
uniformity. Shall the progress of your children be blocked by the 
Shanahan Amendment? 


THE TEACHERS’ AMENDMENT 


If you really desire information concerning a legal point do you 
consult a physician? If you wish the facts and principles which apply 
to orange culture, do you consult a skilled mechanic? If the educa- 
tional life of this great state is to be profoundly influenced by legislative 
enactment, who shall frame such proposed amendment? 

At the last meeting of the California Council of Education, held 
in Los Angeles, April 12, 13, 1912, Senator Shanahan was invited 
to discuss at length his proposed amendment. As a result of direct 
questioning it was clearly brought out that the Senator either could not 
or would not name a single educator to whom he had gone for advice 
before framing his bill. Asked if he had ever had experience in 
teaching, the Senator replied that he had not. This should be more 
than sufficient to prevent any man or woman from voting for the 
Shanahan Amendment. It is no less illogical to have those who confess 
absolute ignorance of the great art of teaching make laws in accordance 
with which the education of the children of this state is to be shaped, 
than it is to have such persons go into the schools and teach the children. 
If you can not trust the teachers to frame any needed educational 
amendments, you can not trust them to teach. 

The teachers of California have framed an amendment which 
provides for free textbooks for all the pupils in our public school 
system. It also provides for local adoption of books, thus making it 
possible for each and every school to secure that which will best meet 
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its needs. At the meeting of the Council of Education referred to 
above, the vote for the Teachers’ Amendment stood 28 to |. Need 
more be said on this point? 


FINALLY 


If you vote for the Shanahan Amendment you do not vote for free 
textbooks for all of the pupils, but for a part only. If you vote for 
the Shanahan Amendment you vote for a condition, which, if enacted 
into law, will be violated daily in every county in the state, and which, 
if not violated, would deprive the children of the state of the best 
fruits of centuries of educational endeavor. If you vote for the 
Shanahan Amendment you will be voting for a bill framed by one who 
admits that he has no knowledge of the art of teaching, and who 
apparently has been careful not to secure the advice of a single educa- 
tional expert. 

Vote for the Teachers’ Amendment framed by men and women 
who have made teaching and the needs of the schools, a life-long study. 


oo 





The development of education in recent years has shown con- 
clusively that a state board of education should be an appointed body. 
Members of such a board should hold office for long 
THE terms and serve without pay except that expenses 
STATE BOARD actually incurred in attendance upon any meeting 
should be met. Objection may be raised that such 
a board would be far removed from the people if appointment were 
vested in the hands of the governor. In this day of representative 
government, however, it is absolutely necessary to center power and 
thus be able to place responsibility. The proposed initiative amendment 
provides for the appointment by the governor of a state board of seven 
members, these to hold office for nine years. Through a proper method 
of adjustment, no governor, save the one first appointing, will have the 
selection of a majority of the board. 

The weakness of the Shanahan Amendment in this regard is 
apparent. It is proposed to place the selection of the state board of 
education entirely in the hands of the legislature. Instead, then, of a 
constitutionally safeguarded board of education, we would have one 
that could and probably would be changed at the whim of each 
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succeeding legislature. Such a condition would throw California back 
twenty years, and would make her the laughing stock of her sister states. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


It is provided in the proposed amendment submitted by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association to place California with the foremost 
states of the Union in the matter of a state superintendent of public 
instruction. It is proposed that the state board shall, every four years, 
appoint a state superintendent at a salary not less than the salary of the 
Secretary of State. This will insure to the people of the state, an 
educational expert. A further significant provision is, that one of the 
educational assistants shall be assistant superintendent of industrial 
education. Both the members of the state board and the appointees of 
such board are subject to the provisions of the recall. 


SIGN THE PETITION 


The first step in bringing about the educational reforms provided 
for by the Teachers’ Amendment is an initiative petition which should 
be signed by 50,000 qualified electors. All persons who have regis- 
tered since January |, 1912, may sign such petition. Sign and circulate 
a copy. 


een er Se 





A movement is on foot to do away with the poll tax. If the 
seriousness of this were generally understood it would receive little 
support. Eighty-five per cent of the annual poll tax, or 
THE about $800,000, goes into the state school fund. At 
PoLt Tax _ the present time there is absolutely no way in which this 
loss could be met. In other words, to abolish the poll 
tax would mean that until a readjustment could be effected each teacher 
in the state would suffer an annual loss of $80.00 in salary or else 
the school year would have to be shortened. Is there a man or a 
woman in California who wishes to vote to bring about either of these 
results? 

This pol] tax is the only tax that is paid by the foreigner on our 
shores, no matter from Asia or Europe, unless he has property. It seems 
unfair to remove this tax and add it to the man who now pays a tax 
when the Asiatics here can as well add to the school funds to help 
educate their own children as not. 
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[ISSUES OF THE LOS ANGELES MEETING 
Jas. A. BarR 


Secretary California Teachers’ Association 


OME educational meetings are profitable; others are interesting; 
and others yet are both profitable and interesting. In the latter 
class fell the recent meeting of the Council of Education at 

Los Angeles. It was the most profitable meeting that the Council has 
held. It was profitable because the reports presented took advanced 
ground, had been carefully prepared after mature deliberation, and 
were accepted only after thorough discussion. The meeting was also 
humanly interesting because it was militant to a marked degree. The 
electric atmosphere was due largely to the presence and comments of 
Senator Shanahan, framer of the proposed constitutional amendment 
favoring free textbooks for the elementary schools, and hopeful aspirant 
for the gubernatorial chair. The senator, belligerent as his name 
would indicate, needed slight invitation to lay on. A right merry 
time was the result. Superintendent Keppel is fairly dextrous with the 
shillalah himself, to say nothing of divers other educational lads yclept 
Cox, Francis, Wood, MacKinnon, Linscott, Cranston, Garrison and 
McKown, who took part in the Donnybrook verbal festivities initiated 
by the senator. Miss Howe and Mrs. Partridge also felt moved to 
speak pointedly to the pugnacious and erring senator. Truth to tell, 
that gentleman went home with his erstwhile high-rolling crest somewhat 
battered and lowered. Yes, it was truly an interesting meeting, and a 
profitable one withal. 


BUT ONE DISSENTING VOTE 


As the storm-center of the meeting was the report of the committee 
on free textbooks and the revision of the State Board of Education, it 
will perhaps be best to treat at some length this report and the issues 
growing out of it, reserving the other reports for treatment later. After 
thorough discussion extending over two days, this report was adopted 
by the Council with but one dissenting vote. Thus it became the 
accepted plan of the teachers of California, and is destined, we believe, 
to accomplish much for the educational welfare of the state. 

This plan joins issue squarely with the proposed Shanahan amend- 
ment. Nor does it content itself with criticism of that measure. Believ- 
ing the Shanahan amendment inadequate, detrimental, pernicious in its 
several phases, and of doubtful legal validity, the Council felt it 
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imperative to present in its stead a constructive plan worthy of the 
confidence and support of the teachers of California, and through them, 
the people. For this is sure: If this fight for a State Board of 
Education and a system of texts worthy of California is to be crowned 
with victory, the teachers of the state must intelligently and energetically 
educate the people on the issues involved. 


VITAL DIFFERENCES 


In the debates at Los Angeles, during which Senator Shanahan 
was heard at length in support of his measure, the vital difference 
between his plan and the one adopted by the Council was clearly 
brought out. At first glance it might seem that the two plans could 
be reconciled and combined. Both Senator Shanahan and the Council 
favor free texts. Only the Council would go a step further and include 
high schools. The real conflict between the plans is not to be found in 
this difference. If this were all, either plan might easily go to the 
other. The great dividing lines between the measures are found in the 
demand of the Council for a State Board of Education that shall be 
an administrative body rather than a political bureau, and for adoptions 
by cities and counties as against the Shanahan plan for state uniformity. 


LET STATE PRINTING OFFICE COMPETE 


This stand of the Council for educational liberty under local adop- 
tions, with standards fixed by the State Board of Education, is well 
grounded. The teachers of California are tired of our discredited 
political system of furnishing textbooks. They insist that the manu- 
facture and distribution of texts be placed upon a business basis, so that 
the children of California may have what has been denied them for 
the last twenty-seven years—good books properly dressed. A business 
basis means competition. So long as the output of the State Printing 
Office is freed by law from competition, we shall suffer from the abuses 
of this political monopoly. ‘The work of the State Printing Office may 
improve at times—as under the present administration—but sad experi- 
ence for more than a quarter-century attests that ordinary efficiency 
cannot be expected from this political monopoly. The principle of the 
thing is at fault. Under the Council plan of adoptions by cities and 
counties, the State Printing Office may render a useful service. It 
could be authorized by law to compete with the publishing companies. 
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If it could put forth books equal in content, dress and price to those 
issued by the book companies, it would easily secure the bulk of the 
business in California. Its work would then be on a proper basis— 
the business basis of open competition. The teachers are determined 
that the State Printing Office shall stand or fall on its merits as a busi- 
ness enterprise. The prevention of competition contemplated by the 
Shanahan amendment is intolerable. We have tried this inefficient 
political monopoly too many wearisome years to permit its being riveted 
upon our schools forever. 


THE COUNCIL AND LOCAL ADOPTIONS 


Firm as the stand of the Council is against the State Printing 
Office and its strangulation of competition, the demand for adoptions 
by cities and counties looks vastly further than the correction of abuses 
in furnishing texts. The Council favors local adoptions as essential to 
a successful administration of schools. It regards as fundamental that 
the authority which frames the course of study and supervises its 
enforcement should select the tools. Uniform adoptions prevent the 
elasticity necessary to meet the differing conditions throughout the state. 
With the city of Los Angeles nearly ready to keep its schools open the 
year round, as compared with the county of Modoc maintaining school 
but little beyond the legal requirement, the difference in work and needs 
must be great. And yet Senator Shanahan says in perfervid demagogic 
appeal, ‘‘A book that is good enough for the great city of Los Angeles 
is none too good for the poor country children of Modoc.’ This kind 
of argument may be effective politically, but it does not help solve 
educational problems. It has no grasp on educational principles. A 
book suitable for Los Angeles would contain too much material for 
Modoc, to say nothing of the varying content to meet the differing 
needs of city and country children. The efficiency or our elementary 
schools is due not to state uniformity, but to the liberal use of free 
supplementary texts provided by local adoptions. Daniel Webster was 
a great man, not because he drank whiskey, but in spite of it. Our 
elementary schools are good in spite of state uniformity. 

Fortunately the advocacy of local adoptions does not rest solely 
upon theoretic considerations. With the exception of Indiana and Cali- 
fornia, all the great progressive states favor local adoptions. Experi- 
ence in all these states has amply confirmed the educational value of 
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local adoptions. Why, then, has California failed to follow Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and the 
rest? The answer is found in Senator Shanahan’s charge that all the 
school people opposing his plan of state uniformity are either “‘con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by the book trust.” And this in 
face of the fact that there was but one vote in the Council against local 
adoptions! Ever since the establishment of state uniformity in 1885, 
the critics of the system have had their motives thus impugned. It was 
an old game, but it worked well. 


SHANAHAN AND THE BOOK TRUST 


Evidently Senator Shanahan thought this little device still effective. 
But when he sprung it at Los Angeles, in lieu of argument, the result 
was surprising. Wearied of this charge made by politicians seeking the 
perpetuation of the State Printing Office, the representatives of the 
honest, conscientious men and women in charge of the education of 
California’s young, flung back the charge into Senator Shanahan’s teeth 
with a vigor and logic that shook “‘the tall sycamore from Shasta.” 
He was asked if he did not know that large state contracts are more to 
the liking of the big book companies than small bits of scattered busi- 
ness. It was also pointed out to the senator that under state uniformity 
for the elementary schools at present, the four large book companies 
having representatives on this coast have all the state contracts barring 
an insignificant one held by a small firm in New York. The senator 
was cited to the fact that under local adoptions in our high school 
districts, the business is divided among more than thirty different com- 
panies. It was intimated to the senator that in view of these facts, he 
might be “‘unconsciously’’ appearing in the interests of the “book trust’’; 
that in any progressive state accustomed to local adoptions his argu- 
ments and charges would certainly excite such a suspicion. However, 
we believe that the senator is thoroughly honest. He is simply a poli- 
tician, tinkering with things he does not understand. No thoroughly 
intelligent man would question the probity of the entire teaching force 
of California. 


A POLITICAL MERRY-GO-ROUND 
The Shanahan amendment is a political measure through and 
through. For the sake of perpetuating the State Printing Office, it 
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would deny the freedom necessary to the best schooling for the children 
of California. It contains another “bug” quite as vicious, but not so 
apparent. It calls for the revision of the State Board of Education 
by the legislature. ‘Who can doubt that political expediency rather 
than educational insight would dictate the composition of the new 
board! And this board could be changed at the whim or political 
necessity of each successive legislature. What a State Board of 
Education we should have! This plan for a political state board 
rounds out consistently the Shanahan amendment. Think of the proposed 
circuit. This state board would adopt all the books and place all the 
contracts. The books would be manufactured in the State Printing 
Office. The men in the State Printing Office would get their jobs 
through the members of the legislature. The legislature would appoint 
the state board, who would adopt the books, or have their friends write 
them, etc., in this beautiful circuit. And the people would foot the bill. 
And yet Senator Shanahan assured the Council, apparently in all 
seriousness, ‘“Only God and my colleagues know how I have labored 
for the educational welfare of the children of our beloved common- 
wealth.”” May the Lord deliver us from any more such friends! 


SENATE COMMITTEE PAUSES 


In view of the senator's professed interest in the welfare of the 
children, and his charge that the Council was intiuenced by the book 
trust, he was asked what had become of the committee of investigation 
that he had fathered in the legislature of 1911. The avowed purpose 
of that committee was the investigation of our textbook system and the 
relation of the State Board of Education to the book companies. What 
was the result? When the investigation forced the resignation of State 
Printer Shannon because of abominable conditions in the State Printing 
Office, a halt was called. The senator was asked why. The teachers 
of California have long wanted to know if there is a book trust, or 
whether that alleged monster is merely a bogey to distract attention from 
the proved evils of the State Printing Office. With the machinery 
established for ascertaining the truth, the Council wanted to know why 
the investigating committee paused. Naturally these questions were 
somewhat embarrassing to the senator. His composure also was ruffled 
by the action of the Council in appointing a committee headed by 
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W. H. Langdon to request the governor to compel the committee to 
go forward with the work for which it was established. It was evident 
that Senator Shanahan believes in the book trust for political purposes. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 
What shall be said for Senator Shanahan personally? Does he 


know how vicious his proposed amendment is? We believe not, though 
his plan has a political harmony fit to excite suspicion. When he 
informed the Council of his arduous labors in behalf of the children 
of California, and asked the support of the Council for his measure, 
Superintendent Francis asked him some pertinent questions. The Los 
Angeles superintendent wanted to know whether the senator had con- 
sulted any school people during the time this proposed amendment was 
incubating; also if the senator really cared what the school people 
thought about educational measures; whether he had ever studied 
educational problems and principles to orient himself before tackling the 
job of constructing a plan affecting the lives of half a million children; 
whether he considered such study necessary or advisable. But hints 
and arguments alike were wasted on the senator. Nothing less than an 
axe would have prepared the way for an entering wedge. The senator 
came not to learn the views of the members of the Council, but to 
impose his views upon them. With no constructive grasp of the prob- 
lem; with puerile questioning of the motives of the Council in opposing 
his plan; with open boasts as to the probable attitude of the people; 
with demagogic claptrap instead of educational argument; with all 
these and more, it was really a pitiable exhibition. When men like this 
begin tinkering with our educational machinery, we may well become 
apprehensive. Impervious to argument, the only course left for the 
school people in dealing with such men is to throw down the gage of 
battle and fight it out before the people. Every school man or woman 
present at the Los Angeles meeting felt the urgent need of entering 
forthwith upon a vigorous campaign of education. The people will 
always try to do right. The teachers and the newspapers of the state, 
must point out the bad features of the Shanahan amendment and the 
strong features of the Council plan. Once the people get a square 
look at the two plans, the result will be secure. 
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A COMPARISON 


The comparison is easy. Contrast the deplorable circuit of political 
expediency outlined in the Shanahan plan with the call of the Council 
for adoptions by cities and counties with books furnished under sharp 
competition; for free texts for the high schools as well as for the 
elementary schools; for a State Board of Education comparable with 
the best type of administrative boards in other states; for a superin- 
tendent of public instruction appointed by this board for professional 
fitness instead of political acumen. And every step in this program is 
sanctioned by the best educational theory and practice in the United 
States. 

BRING ALL THE FACTS BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


On the other hand, the proposed Shanahan amendment should be 
rejected in favor of the Council plan because (1) it is of doubtful legal 
validity, and, if adopted, will probably be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts and the cause of free textbooks be lost for years; (2) it is 
inadequate in omitting the high schools from the free text provision; 
(3) it is detrimental to educational development in its prevention of 
local adoptions; (4) it is pernicious in its proposal to make the State 
Board of Education the plaything of politics; (5) it is vicious through 
and through because it looks toward political manipulation and patron- 
age rather than to the needs of our children. It rests with the teaching 
body of the state to get these facts before the people. Nobody else 
can do it. It is our problem and we must solve it. We are confident 
that the teachers of California will rise to the occasion. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON STATE BOARD 
AND TEXT BOOKS 


OUR committees on “State Board of Education” and on “Free 
Text Books’”” have held joint meetings since the last meeting 
of the State Legislature, which proposed an amendment to 
our State Constitution dealing with these subjects combined in one 
proposed amendment. A joint committee composed from these two 
committees was appointed to formulate a report to this Association. 
We beg to report as follows: 
With reports before us from forty-five states, we find that there 
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is no uniform policy throughout the states as to the organization of 
state boards of education, nor are the functions of such boards well 
defined. It is clearly due to the latter that there is no better under- 
standing as to the best plan of organization. The number of members 
of state boards varies from three to twelve. Their duties vary greatly. 

Education is a state function. California has recognized this 
from the beginning. This being admitted, it is clearly the duty of 
the state to establish standards which must be maintained in these 
schools which are so liberally supported by the state. Hence it is 
proper for the state to define subjects which must be taught, standards 
for the certification of teachers, and by a system of inspection to 
establish proper standards to be maintained in these schools. ‘These 
matters can be determined rightly only by experts in educational 
matters. 

A state board, then, or some other proper authority must be 
established to deal with these and similar matters. It follows that 
such a board should either be composed of experts or of laymen em- 
powered by law to select necessary experts; such a board being 
comparable to our State Board of University Regents, our normal 
school boards, and our city boards of education, all of which are 
composed chiefly of business men who select the experts to manage the 
schools entrusted to them. 

The state superintendent of public instruction should be the 
most expert educational leader that can be found. It should be 
within the power of this board appointed by the Governor to secure 
such a person. No system of state election would make it possible 
always to secure such a leader. This system of appointment by the 
state board of education is the law in Massachusetts, New York, and 
several others of the leading educational states. In order to secure 
the greatest efficiency, we in California should have a like opportunity, 
but the change should be so brought about as not to effect the term 
of office for which the incumbent state superintendent has been 
elected. Such a board should exercise legislative and judicial 
functions. The experts selected by them should be the executive 


power to fulfill the plans and policies adopted by the board of edu- 
cation. 
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The best judgment of educational leaders favors a board of 
medium size. It is generally agreed that the number should not be 
less than five nor more than nine, seven members being generally 
favored. The length of terms of office most acceptable is not clearly 
established. This point, however, is clear to us, that the terms of 
office should be such as not to make the board too susceptible of 
political changes or too uncertain as to its plans and policies. We 
therefore recommend that the board should be composed of seven 
members appointed by the Governor for terms of nine years. 

Our recommendations in this matter differ radically from the 
provisions of the proposed amendment which has already been sub- 
mitted by the legislature, this proposal being that the legislature shall 
provide for a state board of education. Nothing is determined in 
this as to how many members or for what length of terms or how or 
by whom appointed, or what sort of persons shall compose the state 
board. The whole matter is left not only to one legislature but to each 
succeeding legislature, so that the members of such board and all 
its plans and policies shall be subject to the will and whim and 
political and personal complexion of each recurring legislature and 
dominant political party. A\ll of the work of such a state board would 
be subject to both the sins of omission and commission of every 
legislative session and makes it particularly susceptible to the manipu- 
lation of interested parties. The plan your committee proposes gives 
stability to the board and places definite responsibility for appoint- 
ments and changes in the hands of the Governor. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


The free text book question is not new. Free texts have been 
required in Massachusetts since 1884, in Maine since 1889, in New 
Hampshire since 1890, and in Nebraska and Delaware since 1891. 
Many cities and districts have been providing free text books for 
more than half a century, Philadelphia being a notable example. In 
twenty-six of our states there have been enacted free text laws pro- 
viding either that districts may provide free text books or that 
they must do so. Wherever the plan has been tried, it has met with 
general success, 
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The cost of free text books varies considerably but the variation 
seems to be due not to the cost of individual books but to the num- 
ber and quality and variety of books purchased. The prices paid 
for free text books is very uniform, rarely departing from ten per cent 
discount on publisher’s net prices. The cost for text books in the 
elementary schools varies from 35c to $1.00 per pupil per year. In 
cities and districts giving free texts in both elementary and high 
schools the cost varies from 60 cents to $1.60 per pupil per year. 
The first year of introduction of free texts would cost more. 

Here is a table giving only a small number of representative 
cities selected from the large list reporting to us. We give from the 
lowest to the highest cost. 


ay 


AE 09° TIO OI 


Elementary Text Books only: 


Saginaw, Michigan ........ 54 cents per pupil per year. 
Cie Nc sill es ati ie eens Less than one dollar per pupil. 
eo 60 cents per pupil per year. 
ae 38 cents per pupil per year. 
Harrisburg, Penn. ........ 38 cents per pupil per year. 
CO: PWS kiki ocean About $1.00 per pupil per year. 


Both Elementary and High School Books: 

Des Moines, Iowa. About 70 cents per year per pupil. 

Concord, N. H. $1.60 (includes supplies also) pr pupil pr yr. 

New Haven, Conn. Less than $1.00 per pupil per year. 

Worcester, Mass. 80 cents per pupil per year. 

Newark, N. J. About $1.25 per pupil per year. 

Free high school texts alone cost from $1.00 to $2.65 per pupil 
per year. 

The states having free text book laws are divided about evenly 
between those providing compulsory free texts, and those providing 
optional plans. Twelve states require free texts; fourteen provide 
that localities may determine whether text books shall be free or not. 

In the matter of adoption of books there is a marked unity of 
belief and practice. Only four states out of the twenty-six require 
uniformity throughout the state. These are Montana, Kansas, Utah 
and Wyoming. Though in two of these there is not absolute uni- 
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formity and there is partial uniformity in two other states not named 
here. The fact that to a very large extent the schools in the states 
named are in sparsely settled regions, with little direction and super- 
vision may be a reason in favor of such uniformity. The other 
twenty-two states provide for the adoption of books by local boards of 
trustees or local boards of education. In the committee’s correspond- 
ence with all of the state superintendents and with more than one 
hundred of the larger cities in the country, we met with a well nigh 
universal expression as to the desirability of local adoption of text 
books. The diversity of needs, due to the grading or lack of grading 
of schools, the varying length of school terms, the variation in pupil's 
life experiences, local needs and desires, the variety of methods pur- 
sued, differences in courses of study and some other matters were 
urged as reasons for local choice. 

Text books are tools only. A school consists primarily of a 
teacher and her pupils. The purpose of school buildings, grounds, 
supplies and text books is to make it possible for the teacher and 
pupils to do more successfully—one the teaching, the other the learning. 
California has expended herself to create the best of conditions under 
text books. With- 
out reference to courses of study, the local needs and conditions, and of 
teachers expressed wishes, the most important of the tools with which 
the teachers must work have been uniform throughout this state. No 
one would think of requiring all carpenters to use the same make and 





which this work is to be done save in one respect 


weight of hammer or provide only one size and shape of chisel for 
all kinds of work. Yet in spite of all the varying conditions in the 
schools, and the needs of both teachers and pupils, infinitely more 
diverse than the difference in carpenters or the tools they use, all 
pupils must use the same text books. With free texts, a variety of 
texts may be provided in each school in California without any ad- 
dition to the cost to any person or to the district. 

High schools in California have flourished most wonderfully. 
This growth has been so marvelous as to attract marked attention from 
all quarters. © The high school boards have had the power to adopt 
books for their local schools. In some subjects in our elementary schools 
our local boards still adopt text books. Music, drawing, bookkeeping, 
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nature study and agriculture, and reading in the higher grades are 
now subject to local choice. At the present time in California 
a very large portion, probably a majority, of the text books in use in 
our public schools are not published by the state. This includes all 
of the high school texts and the texts in the elementary schools in the 
subjects named above. 

The amendment which we propose differs radically from the 
one submitted by the legislature in that it gives every city, county, 


and city and county a chance to choose the elementary books which 
can be best used in their schools, in the same manner as they now 


choose their high school texts. It does not force upon us the inferior 
text books that have invariably been produced by the politically ridden 
state printing office. It proposes to buy the books in the open market 
just as do the other twenty-six states which have free text book laws. 
It brings the adoption of books close home within the sight of the 
people so that the teachers who must use the books can have some voice 
in their selection and where the people may have a more watchful eye 
in reference to any improper influences in securing adoptions than is 
possible under state adoptions. 

It provides for free text books not only in the elementary but 
in the high schools, too. It is in these schools that the text book cost 
has been bearing especially hard upon poor boys and girls. No one 
knows how many of these young people have had their ambition 
destroyed by this very thing. Those who have had charge of school 
administration know that many hundreds of our brightest, best and most 
ambitious young people have had their progress stopped by this cost of 
text books. 

The amendment which we propose is in accord with the whole 
experience of other states which have tried free text book legislation. 
It has almost, if not entirely, the unanimous approval of educational 
leaders and experts who believe in free text books, and most of them so 
believe. The amendment which we are not in accord with has very 
little or no such approval from those who know the needs of the schools. 
Our proposal would free us from the political state printing office trust 
although there is nothing in our amendment that will prevent the state 
printing office entering into competition for the text book business. It 
is the purpose of our amendment to attempt to secure for the boys and 
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girls of our schools the very best books that can be provided for them, 
and as economically as possible. We hope this may be secured with- 
out the blighting influences of political patronage, personal whims or 
commercial influences. 

We propose the accompanying amendment and if it or any similar 
amendment is approved we recommend the appointment of a committee 
to further the work in reference to its final adoption. 


E. Morris Cox, Chairman. 
WiLL C. Woop. 

DUNCAN MACKINNON. 
MarK KEPPEL. 

Lewis B. AVERY. 


INITIATIVE MEASURE NOW BEING CIRCULATED BY 
THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


To the Secretary of State of the State of California: 

The undersigned, qualified electors of the State of California, 
hereby propose the following amendment of and to Sections 2 and 7 
of Article IX of the Constitution of the State of California, relating to 
the state superintendent of public instruction, state board of education 
and its powers and duties, the removal from office of members of state 
board of education and of state superintendent of public instruction, 
county boards of education and county superintendents and their powers 
and duties, adoption of textbooks for use in the public schools, minimum 
use of such textbooks, and furnishing textbooks free of cost to the pupils 
in the public schools, so that the same shall read as follows: 


ARTICLE IX 


SEcTION 2. A state superintendent of public instruction shall, for 
the term beginning on the first Monday after the first day of January, 
1915, and every four years thereafter, be appointed by the state board 
of education. He shall receive a salary not less than that of the 
secretary of state, and shall be ex-officio secretary of the state board of 
education. 
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SecTION 7. A state board of education consisting of seven mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the governor for the term of nine years; 
provided, however, that the members of the state board of education, 
who shall first be appointed hereunder, shall be appointed for two, three, 
four, six, seven, eight and nine years respectively, and shall take office 
upon the first Monday after the first day of January, 1913. The 
members of the state board of education shall serve without salary, 
but shall be allowed their actual and necessary expenses incurred in 
attending any meeting of the state board of education. For the term 
beginning on the first Monday after the first day of January, 1915, 
and every four years thereafter, the state board of education shall 
appoint a state superintendent of public instruction. The state board 
of education shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by 
law, and shall appoint such educational and clerical assistants as may 
be necessary for the proper performance of its duties. One of the 
educational assistants shall be assistant superintendent of industrial 
education. The state superintendent of public instruction and members 
of the state board of education shall be subject to recall and removal 
from office by vote of the qualified electors of the state in such manner 
as the legislature shall provide. The legislature shall provide for a 
county board of education in each county in the state. The county 
superintendents and the county boards of education shall have control 
of the examination of teachers and of the granting of teachers’ certifi- 
cates within their respective jurisdictions. All textbooks for use in any 
county, or city, or city and county, or high school district in the state, 
shall be adopted by the board of education of such county, or city, or 
city and county, or high school district, and shall comply with the 
standards fixed by the state board of education. The textbooks, when 
so adopted, shall continue in use not less than four years thereafter, and 
shall be furnished free of cost to all pupils in the public schools of the 
state in such manner as shall be prescribed by the legislature, and the 
cost of furnishing such books shall be defrayed from a separate text- 
book fund which shall be provided for in such manner as shall be 
preseribed by the legislature. 


THE SHANAHAN AMENDMENT 


Resolved by the Assembly, the Senate concurring, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, at its extraordinary session, com-. 
mencing on the twenty-seventh day of November, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, two-thirds of all the members elected to each of the two houses 
of said Legislature voting in favor thereof, hereby proposes to the people 
of the State of California that Section 7 of Article IX of the Con- 
stitution of the State of California be amended so as to read as follows: 

SECTION 7. The Legislature shall provide for the appointment or 
election of a state board of education, and said board shall provide, 
compile, or cause to be compiled, and adopt, a uniform series of text- 
books for use in the day and evening elementary schools throughout the 
state. The state board may cause such textbooks, when adopted, to 
be printed and published by the superintendent of state printing, at 
the state printing office; and wherever and however such textbooks may 
be printed and published, they shall be furnished and distributed by 
the state free of cost or any charge whatever, to all children attending 
the day and evening elementary schools of the state, under such con- 
ditions as the Legislature shall prescribe. The textbooks, so adopted, 
shall continue in use not less than four years, without any change or 
alteration whatsoever which will require or necessitate the furnishing 
of new books to such pupils, and said state board shall perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by law. The Legislature shall 
provide for a board of education in each county in the state. The 
county superintendents and the county boards of education shall have 
control of the examination of teachers and the granting of teachers’ 
certificates within their respective jurisdictions. 

Note:—The News desires to put all the facts before teachers and 
other voters of the State. For that reason we present the Shanahan 
Amendment in full.—Editor. 


City Superintendent Charles C. Hughes of Eureka, has prepared 
for the tobacco dealers of his city a letter, together with a copy of the 
law prohibiting the sale of tobacco to persons under eighteen years of age. 
The superintendent asks the co-operation of dealers, and this letter is 
sent over the signature of the chief of police. This is a timely sug- 
gestion, as all school people, civic officers and dealers should unite in 
carrying this law into effect. 
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WHAT EACH COUNTY WILL LOSE IF THE POLL TAX 
IS REPEALED 
Jos Woop, Jr. 
Statistician, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 








1. 2. 3. 
No. Teachers Estimated Loss 
Name of County. Allowed on Average if Poll Tax 
Attendance. Attendance. is Repealed. 
OE. «seed he vkesonekaaceeeranwe 832 26,343 $ 76,394.70 
EE Bn chon co enede dee esctce casei 3 42 121.80 
NE Ay \d bard nck PLS Oka CKbNS edR Sena 58.41 1,219 3,535.10 
DD ui ecb da den hacked in dha dtica@eswans 152 3,604 10,451.60 
DE - 2 scvnysatawsabauneaabagene ee 68.69 1,362 3,949.80 
SNE fe kiran w Slee daiee desk eeekwawawn 43.80 853 2,473.70 
Pe SE. 655 cidvsesseunteaeenned ce 135 3,992 11,576.80 
PME (5h ie amie aks evan dene anwaane 20 405 1,174.50 
ED) {ish ca crachoac sends eaeucke © 56.99 883 2,560.70 
a eee eee, ete ere ee 376.09 11,097 32,181.30 
EE ai Seda 3 sk Seah CAR OESUS > waeSan eae oe 49.93 988 2,865.20 
PEIN 5. Sheds cacheddisdececudtnp beaker 175 4,414 12,800.60 
DEE S tivelucndassdeteawnselesuaaw ee 53 1,329 3,854.10 
Inyo. 554 1,606.60 
Kern . 3,836 11,124.40 
Kings 2,244 6,507.60 
Lake . cae ‘ 763 2,212.70 
Los Angeles saa ' 55,800 161,820.00 
Lassen . 3 569 1,650.10 
DD  akvdnsessebacwes Cee waeeabess 46.32 924 2,679.60 
oe a a ala ie oa Ga eine 88.66 2,394 6,942.60 
DINE s. bis WA ub oe 0 eNabes alee vaveeeRe 27.15 420 1,218.00 
PD <p nieusdcndseeeeé dasn cues 156.75 2,870 8,323.00 
DE? cha CGGa cdub bakes Seu ebe ea oe cue 87.87 2,123 6,156.70 
DI Be iar ais alin x x di Cdiceute eta Pe 862 2,499.80 
Eee Fae Ses Rec wkinds coueeenes 11 125 362.50 
IN os. srt acain eG ismiaen anh 6 ikea aiaela meat es 127.55 2,707 7,850.30 
I oe dss tenn oh os ea aNaesaiee ci eee 90.05 2,150 6,235.00 
I i i a I a eg ee at 80 1,886 5,469.40 
I St cnn ag em a8 Neh ites -.. 159.53 4,938 14,320.20 
I si Batik saig kb ted easel see a a 82.98 1,971 5,715.90 
Cc bet. 5202) 5 cots ceo at ame ae 30 492 1,426.80 
NN 5 ia ae i sicin Barnet ie de HRM ES 4 149.06 4,259 12,351.10 
I ge eS ns oe dee a 241.74 6,815 19,763.50 
Re NR eo dla nck od ape Wenn awe soske le 73 2,531.70 
I ons baes wad ccsse ce bee 6h 234.11 6,871 19,925.90 
bh E ids sales nv cedeew unk sere 273.83 6,959 20,181.10 
ED ek wehactunusakunce eases 1,088 34,578 100,276.20 
PIN 5 Siowie ict wn sched vdowence ted 196.96 5,423 15,726.70 
I ic accinin cae wamkawa aks 6 126 2,674 7,754.60 
OO 0 er ee oe 107.14 3,052 8,850.80 
MCNEIL | 5-5. 6's 5 badd a maed ala uae 115.30 2,886 8,369.40 
IID i. Sidiww a cbn 545 05s Senbau sel 316.78 9,687 28,092.30 
0 Se ey ee ene a 118.88 3,073 8,911.70 
IR ie Ba a Sw Aa oo bis dds Oalicwe 135 2,279 6,609.10 
EY. “Cnc ddciasw since dsc ukaaenaweene 22 436 1,264.40 
INE: 5. cls 6s sh craks waleelas aclnnoewenen 117 2,062 5,979.80 
Gr pe abakatowsiecilceddnenwaceaaee 108.81 2,819 8,175.10 
ASG. ta piceh Wiad eG Rie Weenie cme 247.59 6,117 17,739.30 
Dé. scctaanasoversashes vneecnwn 132.59 3,740 10,846.00 
NN Sha Wate od eis a aceain eu a wae eae 3 968 2,807.20 
Tehama . : 1,628 4,721.20 
Trinity . 6 332 962.80 
ED, iE 5 ae Beaks ae AS See 0 ade < { 5,542 16,071.80 
Tuolumne . sd : ; 56 1,275 3,697.50 
WERSUER © ses , 2,324 6,739.60 
I ae eibaee snack q.anid aretha nse aihes ak eenkaeer Rie 5 1,668 4,837.20 
WO 54 b045 04 pbsss00 =. wi __ 908 2,618.70 
DNS 5 Sides caused citnes cdees 9,569 263,402 $763,866.80 
Column 1: Shows the number of teachers in the primary and grammar 


en ee each county on the average attendance for the year closing 
une 30, 1911. 

Column 2: Shows the average daily attendance in the primary and gram- 
mar schools of each county in the state for the year closing June 30, 1911. 

Column 3: Shows the loss to the elementary schools of each county in the 
state if the poll tax is repealed. The money received from the poll tax is 
apportioned on the average daily attendance basis. The loss to each county 
is shown in Column 3. This loss is $2.90 per pupil on average daily attend- 
ance. The loss to each county will come from the State School Fund, the 
fund used in paying the salaries of primary and grammar school teachers. 
The loss will average $80 for every teacher in the primary and grammar 
schools of California. 340 








THE POLL TAX ISSUE 
A. B. NYE 


State Controller, Sacramento 


MOVEMENT has been started, in the form of an initiative 

petition which is being circulated for signature, to abolish the 

State poll tax which was put into the Constitution when it was 
originally framed as one of the means of support of the public schools. 
It has served that use for more than thirty years, and recently it has 
been bringing in for the purpose in excess of $700,000 annually. 

Of course the attempt to repeal the tax is not due to any desire to 
benefit the schools; there is not even a pretense of that. It is only fair 
to say, also, that a wish to injure the schools is equally remote from 
the minds of the proponents. They simply started their movement 
without waiting to ask how its success would affect the schools or what 
complications it would cause in the State finance, and the whole thing 
begins and ends with a desire to get rid of the tax. 


SOME OF THE MOTIVES 


There is a variety of motives. Some would be glad to be rid of 
the tax because they do not like to pay it, while with others the reason 
is that they do not like to collect it. The latter applies especially to 
those county assessors who do not receive commissions for collecting, 
and who have always found it is a vote-losing business to enforce poll 
tax payments. Then there are others who hold theories of taxation 
with which this tax seems inconsistent. 

Without stopping to quarrel with any of these classes of persons, 
who no doubt are all worthy in their several ways, the point I wish 
to make is that they all exhibit a marked disregard for the question of 
practical finance which is involved, and which should really be the 
primary consideration. The State must be supported, and in turn it 
must support the schools. Can the State afford to dispense with the 
poll tax, and can it afford to do so now? 


NEED FOR POLL TAX MORE URGENT THAN EVER 


On more than one occasion proposals to amend the Constitution 
to abolish poll taxation have been offered in the Legislature, but after 
considering the conditions, the Legislature has always postponed taking 
such action, evidently thinking the time had not arrived when the poll 
tax was no longer needed. Unfortunately the present movement is 
initiated at a time when the necessity for the poll tax is more urgent than 
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it ever was before, as this statement of facts will show. Formerly the 
principal support of the State government was derived from a tax on 
all property, and it was only necessary to raise the rate to increase 
the revenues. If during that period the poll tax had been abolished 
all that would have been necessary to make good its loss would have 
been to fix higher tax rates. 

But two years ago the people voted to adopt for the support 
of the State government a system of specific taxes, which it was thought 
would be just about sufficient to raise the amount needed, provided 
there were continued in existence certain other taxes and revenue 
sources which the State already enjoyed. One of these was the poll 
tax, which constituted an important factor in the budget of tax reform 
which the people adopted in 1910. If, then, the poll tax is withdrawn, 
it is going to make a great difference; in fact, it will seriously dis- 
arrange the calculations made when this tax system was devised. The 
system is an experiment, and time alone can tell whether or not it will 
succeed; but at least it is entitled to have a fair trial, and it will not 
have it if any one of its most important props is withdrawn at the 
very beginning. 


STATE EXPENSES INCREASE FASTER THAN REVENUES 


This seems to me to be clear, and I have said the same thing 
before. In saying it I thought that by reason of official duties I had a 
fairly good knowledge of the financial outlook for the State govern- 
ment, but it seems this was a mistake. Several advocates of the repeal, 
without having any special knowledge of the subject, have undertaken 
to prove that the State has in prospect an abundance of revenue; that 
the receipts from corporations are bound to increase so rapidly that all 
requirements will be answered, and that there will be no need for poll 
taxes to help pay for the public schools. 

This would be a pleasing prospect but for the fact that it does not 
seem likely to be realized. On an average the expenditures of the 
State government increase ten per cent a year, while so far as we can 
judge by the experience of this, the second year of the new tax plan, 
the corporation tax revenues, based on a percentage of gross receipts, 
will increase considerably less rapidly. Most of the larger corporations 
report earnings during the year 1911 which were only four or five per 
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cent greater than during 1910. Some of them have increased only 
about two per cent, and one corporation, the largest taxpayer of them 
all, reports an actual decrease. It is true that a very few fortunate 
corporations show increases of as much as fifteen or twenty per cent, 
but the general average of all is not apt to be more than five or six 
per cent. 

With an average annual increase of expenditures amounting to ten 
per cent, and a present prospect of a normal increase in corporation 
taxes much less, the financial outlook for the State would be rather 
serious even without such a thing as the abolition of the poll tax. That, 
however, is only a beginning. In the financial discussions among 
members of the Legislature attendant on the extra session, there was 
manifest a strong opposition to the collection of both a franchise tax and 
a corporation license tax from the same companies, and if this fore- 
shadows the repeal of the corporation license tax it means another loss 


of $700,000 a year. 


INCREASES FOR GOOD ROADS AND FREE TEXTBOOKS 


On the expenditure side some unusual increases must be anticipated. 
A free school textbook amendment is before the people and most prob- 
ably will be adopted. At the most moderate estimate I have heard 
that will add at once $300,000 per year to the State expenses. Sev- 
eral new and important functions have been assumed recently by the 
State government, and the new or enlarged commissions which have 
been organized in connection therewith are bound to cost a good deal. 
Another new expenditure, and one which will be large after the first 
two or three years, is the maintenance of the highways whose construc- 
tion has been commenced under a bond issue. Judging by what similar 
expenses in other States have amounted to, some years hence California 
will be paying out for this purpose not less than a million dollars 
annually. 

But with the schools the financial problem will be pressing as soon 
as the poll tax is abolished, if that event occurs. Cut off $700,000 of 
revenue and at the same time add $300,000 of expenses for free 
textbooks, and there is a deficit of a million dollars to be met. If we 
assume that the Legislature will make some increase in corporation tax 
rates, the situation is still going to be difficult, with the certainty of 
increased expenditures and the uncertainty in regard to revenues. 
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WILL SALARIES BE TAKEN CARE OF? 


It will probably be said by the advocates of the repeal that in any 
event the schools will be taken care of, and I am glad to believe they 
will be, at least to the extent of having made good in some way the loss 
in their revenues with which they are now threatened. But what about 
the future improvements in the school system which are hoped for, and 
which can only be made through increased appropriations? What 
about more adequate salaries for teachers and the other benefits desired? 
Is it not apparent that they are necessarily rendered more remote and 
uncertain by the proposal to repeal the poll tax? 


THE SOURCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FUNDS 
MARK KEPPEL 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


HE elementary schools derive their support from the state, the 
T county, and the district. 

The State School Fund is used exclusively for paying the 
salaries of teachers. Any decrease of the State School Fund means 
inevitably the lowering of the salaries of teachers or the shortening 
of school terms. The State School Fund is made up of five principal 
items, viz. : 

(1) Interest from the invested fund; 

(2) $250,000 yearly from the collateral inheritance tax; 

(3) Rentals from State School Lands; 

(4) A sum equal to 13 times the average daily attendance in 
the elementary schools of the State; 

(5) 85% of all poll taxes. 

The county’s fund is made up of a sum equal to 13 times the 
average daily attendance in the elementary schools of the State, and 
may be more than that sum because the limit of the tax rate for this 
purpose is 50c on the $100. 

The district’s rate may be as much as 30c on the $100 for 
maintenance and 70c on the $100 for building purposes. 

The repeal of the poll tax would reduce the State School Fund 
more than $800,000 and probably fully $900,000 a year. This 


loss must be made up in some way, because if not made up, salaries 
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of teachers will be decreased and terms of school will be shortened. 

The loss will not be made up automatically by the State from 
corporation taxes. The amount provided from the corporation tax is 
already fixed by law, and is a sum equal to 13 times the average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools of the State. Would the 
Legislature willingly take $800,000 or $900,000 from the corporation 
tax and put that sum in the State School Fund after the people of the 
State deliberately vote out that amount by repealing the poll tax law? 
The corporation tax needs careful managing now to make it meet 
present needs. The counties are already paying as large a school tax 


as is possible, and many elementary school districts are taxed to their 
limit. 


A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR CALIFORNIA* 
Jesse F. MILLSPAUGH 
Pres. State Normal School, Los Angeles, California 


HAT a very considerable number of teachers and prospective teach- 
ers go from California each year to study in Eastern institutions, 
is a well known fact. We have here, to be sure, several univer- 

sities of the first rank and many colleges of good standing. The 
region is well supplied with normal schools which measure up to 
the best of such institutions elsewhere. Yet, notwithstanding this 
splendid array of educational institutions, it still remains true that many 
a young man or young woman who seeks an equipment for teaching which 
shall represent equally cultural attainments and pedagogic comprehension 
finds it expedient to travel to the East to obtain it. Argument should not 
be needed to convince anybody of the desirability of remedying this 
defect in our educational system. No one need hold his ear very close 
to the ground to hear what sounds very much like a demand rolling in 
from all directions for the establishment in California of a college which 
shall offer to the teachers of the State, actual and prospective, opportu- 


nities for professional training equal to the best that may be found beyond 
the Rockies 


*Owing to lack of space the original article by President Millspaugh 
has been materially shortened.—EDITOR. 
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DEMANDS NOT MET BY UNIVERSITY AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


But neither the normal school nor the department of education of 
the university fully satisfies the demand of prospective teachers for a 
specialized training, commensurate with the importance and complexity 
of the duties which will devolve upon them in the service of the State. 
The activities of the former are, generally speaking, limited to the field 
of elementary education; the work of the latter, valuable as it is for pro- 
fessional culture, is too closely restricted to theory and too far removed 
from actual hand-to-hand contact with the affairs with which it deals to 
render it in largest measure helpful to teachers who are daily confronted, 
not by carefully prearranged conditions, but by the infinitely varied and 
constantly changing problems of instruction and management. 

The purpose of universities, in general, in the maintenance of depart- 
ments of education, appear to be limited to the preparation of teachers 
for work in secondary schools. The general accuracy of this statement 
holds, notwithstanding the fact that some universities, in their summer 
courses, and to a less extent during the academic year, offer brief terms 
in a variety of subjects having chief interest for elementary teachers. 
Unquestionably, certain parts of the high school teachers’ preparation 
universities of the first rank are better qualified to give than the teachers 
college would be. This is especially true of the post-graduate work 
necessary to fulfill the requirement now demanded by the State Board 
of Education—a requirement which is doing much to raise the standard 
of secondary teaching in California and the purpose of which appears to 
have the approval of all progressive representatives of education at home 
and abroad. But while cheerfully acceding so much, it must, at the 
same time, be insisted that other equally important parts of the High 
School teacher’s training can as well be given in a teachers’ college, prop- 
erly equipped and adequately supported, as in a university. 


SOME SEEMING DIFFICULTIES 


No material equipment that a college, established and maintained 
by the State, would not be able to supply is necessary to enable it to 
furnish the highest type of training, barring the post-graduate, called for 
by teachers of High Schools. At first thought, the greatest difficulty 
might appear to be in securing a first class library and adequate laboratory 
facilities. But the library of either of the larger Normal Schools of 
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the State already falls little short of efficiency for the needs of such 
an institution, and to supplement it amply would not be difficult. The 
value of university residence to students pursuing courses in education 
is often urged as of supreme importance. We do not need to be reminded © 
that to breathe the university air is a stimulus of highest value to youthful 
ambition; that contact with a multitude of concerns, inellectual and pro- 
fessional—the normal life of the university community—develops breadth 
of outlook and catholicity of spirit, qualities most essential in teaching. 
But may it not also, with truth, be said that the complexity of interests— 
social, academic, professional— included in the university scheme tends 
to confuse and distract the student of education? The result may be 
dissipation of energy and weakening of that concentration of purpose 
and effort so essential to practical efficiency. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE WILL SERVE THE UNIVERSITY 


The establishment in California of a college for teachers is not to 
be thought of as in any sense obstructing the highest function of the uni- 
versity in the preparation of teachers for High School work. To suggest 
such a purpose would be to invite deserved criticism. High School 
teaching, as conducted in modern schools, is specialized teaching. Prepa- 
ration for specialization in secondary school subjects should be made in 
graduate, not in undergraduate schools. This, precisely, is the explana- 
tion of the requirement for graduate work now imposed upon candidates 
for the high school certificate. The college for teachers should never 
invade the field of graduate instruction. When it has covered well the 
undergraduate curriculum and has vitalized it at every stage by appropri- 
ate reference and practical application to the utilitarian purposes which 
later it is to subserve, its mission will be fulfilled. Such an institution 
would, indeed, render important service to the university by increasing 
the number of its graduate students and, better still, by decreasing some- 
what the number of its undergraduates, thus enabling it more perfectly 
to realize its aims with other classes of students. 

But even if the training of teachers for secondary schools were to 
remain the undisputed prerogative of the university, there would still 
exist between it and the normal school, and unoccupied by either, a 
large field whose earnest cultivation would yield rich educational returns. 
Generally speaking, the normal school has shown no purpose to occupy 
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this field. Its interests in behalf of elementary education, as a rule, have 
exhausted its energies and its resources. In the few cases in which it 
has attempted to preempt the larger outlying territory, sometimes for lack 
of support and sometimes for lack of ideals, the attempt has not been 
encouraging. It is equally true that, with notably few exceptions, univer- 
sity efforts in the same direction have been half hearted, spasmodic, and 
feeble; and the results in like measure unsatisfactory. 

It is therefore an almost virgin area that the college for teachers is 
called upon to occupy. Let me indicate briefly some of the work which 
legitimately belongs to it and which it ought to perform: 


SPECIAL NEEDS ARE MET 


1. The Teachers’ college is needed to furnish the elementary teacher 
an opportunity for study and instruction in every branch of knowledge 
that has educational worth, more thorough-going and advanced than that 
which the normal schools can furnish. The conventional normal school may 
succeed in providing the grade teacher with equipment sufficient for the 
usual demands; it does not go far enough to meet the needs of the teacher 
who is assigned to departmental work; of the special supervisor of elemen- 
tary instruction; of the school principal and superintendent; of the teacher 
who is to direct the instruction of students in the practice department of 
Normal Schools; of the specialist in industrial lines; or even of the 
scholarly teacher who desires merely to increase his own knowledge and 
culture that he may have a richer life to share with his students. 


BIOLOGY AND HISTORY EMPHASIZED 


2. The teachers’ college is no less needed to furnish that higher 
knowledge which has a special interest for the teacher as a member 
of a distinct profession. If teaching is ever accorded high rank as a 
profession, it will be when deep down it rests upon foundations established 
by science. Educational measures, if successful, must be in harmony with 
nature, as it is manifested through the human organism, physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. Acquaintance with that organism, acquired partly 
by experience and observation and partly by the aid of such sciences as 
physiology, embryology, psychology, sociology, and history, is absolutely 
essential to any intelligent and far-sighted direction of educational move- 
ments. To deny teachers opportunity to acquire this larger and more 
fundamental knowledge, which is the real basis of their craft is to refuse 
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to permit them to become true professional workers and to compel them 
to serve as mere artisans, condemned forever to perform unintelligently 
their tasks by rule of thumb. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


3. The teachers college is the appropriate place, also, to obtain 
preparation to teach those arts and sciences which recent experience has 
shown to have so large educational as well as utilitarian possibilities. It 
is well within the truth to say that no other educational experiment during 
all historic time has awakened so much popular interest as the introduc- 
tion into public schools of subjects of study whose purpose is interpreted 
as furnishing a training for productive efficiency and self support. Car- 
pentry, masonry, metal working, agriculture, sewing, cooking, and many 
other applied arts as school subjects have great social value, provided that 
their educational aspects are not lost sight of or disregarded and provided 
that they serve to vitalize the educational curriculum not to supplant it. 
To avert such a possibility, teachers of industrial subjects should receive 
their training in institutions which clearly comprehend the dual function 
of such instruction and by their organization and administration give 
ample assurance both that the utilitarian shall be fostered and that the 
cultural shall not be neglected. 


HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


4. I have already referred to physiological knowledge as essential to 
intelligent comprehension of education. A special application of that 
knowledge concerns the teachers’ college. The manner of functioning 
of the educational process is dependent upon the nearness of its subject’s 
approach to the normal, in point of health and development. We are 
just beginning to understand something of the relation of the physical to 
the intellectual and the moral, to realize that health and strength are 
essential to high educational development, and to know that the discovery 
and correction of bodily defects in the pupil are prerequisite to the effec- 
tive application of any principles of teaching. This corrective work— 
like the sanitary prevention of disease—promises to become one of the most 
important and interesting applications of modern science. The model 
school and the department of practice of the teachers’ college are 
an idea! laboratory for investigation in this field, and the results obtainea 
give new meaning and vitality to studies in educational theory. The 
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aims, the facilities, and the constituency of the institution make it the 
fitting agency for the development of this new science. 

Though the temptation is strong, I cannot prolong this discussion by 
setting forth the part which the teachers’ college should have in the 
development of a true conception of the social and the educational value 
of play and in the training of playground workers. I must leave unnoticed 
the bearing which its work would have upon rural school development; 
its fitness to carry on extension work of special value to teachers in 
service; the possibilities of usefulness in connection with its summer ses- 
sions; and many other opportunities which would be open to it for the 
promotion of the educational interests of the State. 


A PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


5. I must not, however, leave unmentioned one other function which 
the teachers’ college is peculiarly adapted to fulfill. I have reserved it 
until the last because I believe it to be nearly first in importance. This 
educational mission is the development among teachers of a genuine pro- 
fessional spirit; of an enthusiasm for the business of teaching and a loyal 
pride in association with its honorable representatives. 

There is a pitiable lack of a esprit de corps among teachers. The 
reason for it is, doubtless, the fact that, especially among men engaged 
in educational work, a large majority, particularly of those filling second- 
ary and administrative positions, became teachers by accident. So long 
as educational careers are entered upon in a haphazard fashion, no differ- 
ent results can be hoped for and the holding of a position in the field 
of teaching will furnish no proof of loyalty to the profession on the part 
of those to whose care it is committed. ‘When, on the other hand, college 
courses have from the beginning been shaped to educational ends, or 
when at even later periods of life men have seriously undertaken the study 
of education, they have developed for it a loyalty as strong and as endur- 
ing as that which for many a man makes the honor of his profession the 
strongest animating principle of his life. 

Can anyone doubt that a Teachers’ College maintained by the State, 
well equipped in every way and under able faculty administration, would 
at once raise the standard of professional teaching not only in California 
but throughout the West? Let the degrees granted by this institution be 
as difficult to obtain as are the undergraduate degrees bestowed by the 
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university. Let it be known throughout the United States that those 
degrees, within their appropriate scope and meaning, represent scholarship 
and professional attainments as respectable as those of which the degrees 
of any other professional school are a certificate. Let there be no question 
in law or in the popular mind of the sufficiency of the qualifications of 
the holders of those degrees. Once bring all this about and forthwith 
instead of shame-faced reluctance to confess membership in the ranks 
of teachers, pride in the name and a new sense of dignity in the office 
will be written in the face of everyone who has met the test. 

Then will be demonstrated the fact that what the medical college 
has done for the profession of medicine, the law school for the bar, the 
technological school for engineering, the agricultural school for farming, 
the school of theology for the ministry—all this the teachers’ college will 
be able to do for teaching and for the cause of education in general. 


ARITHMETIC 
RICHARD ZEIDLER 
Union High School, Centerville, California 


EFORE leaving the high school the student should be able with 
B accuracy and rapidity, to perform operations in reduction, addition, 

subtraction, multiplication and division of simple numbers, of 
fractions, of decimals and of denominate numbers. He should have 
skill in factoring numbers; should be able to find the L. C. M. by 
inspection of all numbers of two orders; should have skill in extraction 
of the square root and cube root, measuring and finding areas of 
rectangles, triangles and circles; in measuring and finding volumes of 
rectangular solids, cylinders, cones and spheres. He should be able 
to form and solve proportions and to analyze problems giving rise to 
proportions. 

He should know the fractional equivalents of the different per cents 
commonly used, as well as he knows the multiplication table; be able 
to find readily any per cent of a number; to find any number knowing 
the per cent of it; to find what per cent one number is to another. The 
student should be able to change problems under each of these three 
general cases to problems in common fractions and in decimal fractions, 
and to solve them as such. He should be able to apply the principles 
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of percentage to operations in profit and loss, commission, trade discount, 
insurance and taxes, and should be master of one good method of 
computing interest, and be able to determine the amount due on a 
note on which partial payments have been made. 

When dealing with small simple whole numbers, and with common 
fractions whose denominators are twelve or less, and with small compound 
denominate numbers, he should be able to secure correct results rapidly 
without written work. He should be able to give a clear analysis of 
the work in solving practical problems, and to state in order the processes 
involved in the solution of problems, not only when the work has all 
been performed, but when it is indicated without being performed. 

Much time will be saved in the work in arithmetic, if the student 
will learn to perform the fundamental operations accurately, and, in 
the later portions of his work, indicate or state the operations to be 
performed in the solution of problems without actually performing them. 
Mental training arises more largely from determining what operations 
are to be performed under certain conditions, than in the mechanical 
performance of the operations which are always those of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or division. 

The student should have the power to state and solve original 
problems, to illustrate general principles and to furnish opportunities for 
applying the rules for special cases. 

He should be able to state clearly, concisely and accurately the 
definitions of terms commonly used in arithmetic, and to illustrate the 
meaning by examples or otherwise. Unless he can improve upon the 
definitions given in the books, he should learn them as there stated. 
This statement also applies to the rules for performing operations. It 
is not meant that the student should learn the words of the book without 
a knowledge of their meaning, but that he should understand the meaning 
of terms in arithmetic and know how to perform operations; then if 
he cannot improve upon the formulation of definitions and rules given 
in the books, he should learn those as the orderly statement of what 
is in his mind. In the solution of problems, students should be able 
to give reasons clearly and readily for each operation. Good oral and 
written expression is as essential as the ability to solve difficult arithmetical 
problems. 

Since arithmetic in the high school is usually given after algebra, 
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advantage should be taken of the algebra in shortening processes and 
in reaching conclusions. If the pupil has been properly trained in his 
algebra, he should be able to think clearly and conclusively by using 
letters and other symbols instead of the long English expressions. 
For instance, he should readily appreciate the fact that abc 
ab 


represents a product, —, a quotient, al, b!/, a root, etc., and be 
c 


able to carry such expressions intelligently through an entire problem 
or discussion. There should be no difficulty in understanding that 
abe (or product) may represent $25 interest in which a is a principal 
of $200, ba rate of 5 per cent, and c 2'4 years; or that another 
example a may be $500, b 414 per cent, c 73/365 of a year, and 
the product abc $4.50 interest ($500x9/200x73/365). 

A very few lessons through the use of algebra should be ample 
time to master the subject of interest instead of wasting time for some 
weeks as is now so often done. This is only a single illustration of 
many cases in which time might be saved and a better understanding 
gained in the arithmetic and a valuable training given by simply making 
use of the algebra as a tool of thought and operation. Arithmetic in 
the high school should follow and make use of the algebra. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL LAW 
EDWARD Hyatt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


T is to be regretted that the Council of Education is putting forward 

a substitute for the Shanahan Free Textbook Amendment. Not 

that the Shanahan Amendment is perfect or that it suits every- 
body. If I could have made it myself, it would have been different 
in more ways than one. Anyone can find objections to it. 

But here is the point. The great thing, the one thing that over- 
shadows all others, is securing recognition in our laws for the principle 
of Free Textbooks. That point dwarfs other details into insignificance. 
Once get that Principle recognized and established and it can be shaped 
and modified afterward into the best forms we have wit to devise. 

And to establish this Principle is a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
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Powerful elements oppose it. In all the history of the state we have 
never before gotten within gunshot of it. It was only by an extraor- 
dinary combination of favorable conditions, legislative and administra- 
tive, that it has come to a vote of the people now. It is of great 
importance to all the children and all the parents in the state. It can 
only be ratified by the united and harmonious effort of all the friends 
of Free Textbooks. It already has the momentum of a two-thirds’ vote 
of the Legislature and the support of the state administration. These 
are far-reaching and powerful factors, not lightly to be thrown away. 

In the midst of a difficult struggle of this kind to establish a 
Principle, it is a mistake for a part of the friends of the Principle to 
turn aside, dissatisfied with details of the plan and proposing a different 
one. The different schemes will be found to have more objections than 
the original and to represent a smaller part of the body politic. Its 
effect will be to cloud the issue and to divide the forces that are working 
for free textbooks. It should be postponed until the main fight is won 
and the Principle established in the statute books. 

The proposed Substitute aims at other objects than free textbooks, 
Viz. : 

A State Board of Education appointed by the Governor. 
Abandoning the state publication of textbooks. 

Abolishing uniformity of textbooks. 

An entering wedge for appointing instead of electing super- 
intendents. 

5. Authorizing each local authority to choose freely any text- 
books at will and at state expense. 

Each of these Other Objects has its enemies as well as its friends. 
Each makes a new center of disturbance, confuses the real issue and 
weakens the cause of Free Textbooks. The people who vote on the 
matter are not only the twenty-nine persons who adopted this Substitute 
or the eight thousand persons they wish to represent, but the six 
hundred thousand electors of the state. It is a mistake to throw away 
all the results of the long fought and hard won battle that placed the 
Free Textbook Amendment on the ballot and to jeopardize the Prin- 
ciple for the sake of introducing bitter and disputed issues into the 
question. 


United we stand; Divided we fall. 


wn > 
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INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE. fourteenth annual session of the Inland Empire Association 
— was held at Spokane, April 3d to 6th. As at former meetings, 
representation was from Eastern Washington and Oregon and 
Western Idaho and Montana. There was a good attendance also from 
other portions of the Northwest. President C. A. Duniway of the 
University of Montana, president of the association, presided over the 
2,000 teachers present with dignity and dispatched business easily and 
rapidly and without friction. Supt. Wayne P. Smith of Wallace, 
Idaho, as chairman of the executive committee, demonstrated his ability 
as an organizer and showed rare judgment in the arrangement of the 
programs. The music by the Berlin Trio, the Elks and other quartettes, 
the boys of the Spokane schools, and Miss Florence Cairns of Wallace, 
was of a high order. The Spokane Hotel, under direction of Mr. Sidney 
Norman, offered every facility for the comfort of guests, and the papers 
of the city in their accounts were particularly illuminating. 

At the general sessions the speakers were Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. E. O. Sisson, Prof. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Supt. Frank B. Cooper and Pres. Enoch A. Bryan. Dr. Hall was 
listened to throughout the sessions with the closest attention. He was 
of the greatest benefit to every teacher, his addresses being not alone 
inspiring but of immediate practical value to all. Dr. Winship, on this, 
his fourth visit to the coast during the twelve months past, delighted his 
hearers with his ever-helpful work. Dr. Sisson, Supt. Cooper and 
Pres. Bryan in their sane and scholarly presentations demonstrated the 
fact that the Northwest had educational timber of the best. 

The various department meetings were units in themselves, but the 
programs were so arranged as to supplement and amplify the work of the 
general sessions. Miss Josephine Berry of the Washington State 
College and Miss Bales of the Idaho State Normal, Lewiston, 
showed a most comprehensive grasp of the whole field of home economics. 
Supt. Grace M. Shepard of Idaho and A. L. Alderman of Oregon 
demonstrated their right to be classed amongst the leaders. Supt. Henry 
B. Dewey of Washington and Bruce M. Watson, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, gave strong addresses on vocational topics, while 
Oliver M. Elliott, superintendent Twin Falls, Idaho; C. A. Steelsmith, 
Lewiston; C. J. Jones of Pullman, Wash.; E. J. Iddings, University 
of Idaho; Miss Jeannette Donaldson, State Normal, Cheney, Wash.; 
Pres. N. D. Showalter of the same institution, and Supt. A. D. 
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Burrows of King County, Wash., spoke on one or another phase of 
industrial education. Elementary school work was discussed by Miss 
C. Marie Francis of Spokane, Dr. Elsie G. Stewart of the Cheney 
Normal, Dr. Carroll Smith of Spokane and Dr. Stevenson Smith of 
the University of Washington. The primary and intermediate school 
was considered by George E. Craig, Curtis Merriam and Miss Myra R. 
Wylie, Cheney Normal, and Earl S. Wooster, Lewiston Normal School. 
The topic, “Old Versus New in Education,” in the grammar depart- 
ment program, was ably handled by Mrs. Josephine Preston, county 
superintendent, Walla Walla; Supt. Walter R. Siders, Pocatello; 
Miss Bernice McCoy, assistant state superintendent of Idaho; Supt. 
J. S. Landers, Pendleton; F. F. Nalder, Monroe; Miss Nettie A. 
Sawyer, Seattle; Supt. R. J. Cunningham, Bozeman; W. F. Book, 
University of Montana. High school problems were ably handled by 
Warren L. Wallace, Dr. Charles G. Haines, Whitman College; M. M. 
Beddall, Spokane; Arthur E. Ray, Lamont; Miss Edith L. Collier, 
Pullman; Bruce McCully, Washington State College; B. H. Lehman, 
University of Idaho; C. A. Montandon, Mullan, and others. The 
general sessions culminated in a symposium, “Great Tendencies in Educa- 
tion,” participated in by Messrs. Hall, Winship, Bryan, Chamberlain and 
Sisson. The Deans of Women of universities, colleges and normal 
schools held several meetings and effected permanent organization. A 
feature of the convention was the banquet of school women and the 
permanent organization of the Ella Flagg Young Club. At this 
dinner Miss Sara Weisman of Spokane presided. The speakers were 
Mrs. Pearl T. Marshall, county superintendent, Missoula, Mont.; Mrs. 
R. M. Hart and Mrs. Bruce M. Watson of Spokane; Miss French, 
University of Idaho; Mrs. Archer, Miss Grace M. Shepherd, Mrs. 
Josephine Preston, the Misses Reid and Wilson of Spokane. Pres. Hall, 
Dr. Winship, Supt. Dewey and Dr. Noble were guests and spoke briefly. 

The second annual banquet of the Inland Empire Schoolmasters’ 
Club was largely attended, the speakers being Messrs. Hall, Duniway, 
Winship, Bryan, Chamberlain, and Secy. R. J. Maclean of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. Pres. S. L. B. Penrose of Whitman College 
acted as toastmaster. 

Supt. Bruce F. Watson of Spokane was the choice of the convention 
for president and Richard T. Hargreaves, principal of the North Cen- 
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tral High School, Spokane, was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. The following significant resolutions were adopted: 

We favor state and federal legislation offering aid and encouraging 
agriculture and home economics in the public schools. 

We recommend to the state legislatures that they should provide by 
proper legislation for more efficient supervision of the rural schools, and 
that there should be provided by law such salaries for the county super- 
intendents as is commensurate with their duties and the requirements of 
their office. 

We favor an equitable law providing for a proper fund for the 
retirement of teachers after a stated period of service. 

We recommend the collection of data covering the vocations pursued 
by students leaving or finishing the different grades of the public schools 
in order to secure definite information and direct attention to the problem 
of vocational education and guidance. 

The educational forces of the Pacific Coast and the Rocky Mountain 
States recognize that this western country has common educational inter- 
ests and problems, and we therefore favor the organization of a Federa- 
tion of the Teachers of these States. 

Preceding the Inland Empire meeting on April Ist to 3d, a joint 
institute of Kootenai and Shoshone counties, Idaho, was held at Coeur 
d’Alene. Miss Emma A. Rauch and Miss Frances Wilson, superin- 
tendents of the first and last named counties, respectively, provided an 
excellent program, unified, balanced, and of proper length. The speakers 
were Drs. Hall and Winship, Miss Grace Shepherd, Presidents McLain 
and Black, Profs. Neilson and Olin, Supts. Wayne P. Smith and 
Charles Johnson, Prin. Montandon, Miss Nellie Sawyer, and Arthur 
H. Chamberlain. 

NOTES 

The largest educational meeting ever held in the Northwest. 

President Duniway proved an admirable presiding officer. 

Chairman executive committee, W. P. Smith, exhibited rare quali- 
ties as organizer. 

Dr. Hall, always helpful, was at his best. The audience hung upon 
his last word. 

Nineteen hundred memberships, with more than a hundred addi- 
tional tickets issued of which no account was made. 
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Dr. Winship is elected an active member of the citizenship of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Henry B. Dewey, Grace M. Shepherd, A. L. Alderman, and 
W. E. Harmon,—a group of State Superintendents that is “‘doing 
things.”’ 

Supt. Bruce M. Watson, president for 1913; Prin. R. T. Har- 
greaves, chairman executive committee. The “fifteenth annual” is in 
good hands. 

Hon. Henry B. Dewey is a candidate for the Senate. It is in the 
interest of the entire West that he be elected. 

Secretary Paul S. Filer is all business. 

Oregon was represented by State Supt. A. L. Alderman, Supt. J. S. 
Landers of Pendleton, Pres. J. H. Ackerman, State Normal School, 
Supt. Frank K. Wells, Pendleton. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, county superintendent, Walla Walla, and 
A. D. Burrows, superintendent King County, are candidates for nomina- 
tion for state superintendent of schools, Washington. 

The universities, colleges and normal schools of the Pacific North- 
west are fortunate in their Deans of Women. No better anywhere. 


The resolution favoring the formation of a great Western Associa- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


MARIPOSA COUNTY INSTITUTE 


The corps of instructors for the Mariposa County Institute included 
E. P. Clarke and Mrs. Dr. Clarke of Pasadena, Mrs. M. G. Hyatt 
and F. A. Kent of Stockton. Additional speakers were Mrs. A. R. 
Cooley, Misses Ora Boring, Edna Maguire, Helen Wolleson, Emily 
Parke, and Messrs. J. W. Bristol and G. E. Batchelder. Supt. John A. 
Dexter had a well balanced program and a good attendance. The dates 
were April 16, 17, 18, and the place of meeting, Mariposa. 

LAKE COUNTY INSTITUTE 


At Middletown, on April 9, 10 and 11, Miss Hettie Irwin held 
her annual institute. The common tendency to crowd the program was 
entirely ignored, thus giving opportunity for each speaker and doing 
away with undue haste. The music was of a high order. Particularly 
noticeable was the large number of towns’ people who were present, 
while some drove a distance of ten miles to attend. 
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Dr. Richard G. Boone discussed in a particularly illuminating 
way the problems entering into the education of the girl and the boy; 
Rev. Arthur Dewdney, late of New Zealand, spoke on the educational 
system of that country; Hon. Job Wood, Jr., in his characteristic 
helpful manner spoke upon the recitation and pertinent facts of school 
law; Miss Gretchen L. Libby delighted her hearers with her discus- 
sion of bird study; Arthur H. Chamberlain discussed the rural school, 
foreign travel, and gave an illustrated lecture on the Yosemite National 
Park; Horace N. Caldwell presented a scholarly paper on Sidney 
Lanier. C. E. Green conducted the music of the institute. 

An interesting feature was the debate taken part in by Messrs. 
Wood, Boone, Caldwell and Chamberlain; the subject was: Resolved, 
that our public schools are efficient. A reception to the teachers and 
a girls’ basketball game were much enjoyed. 

The following resolutions are of general interest: 

WHEREAS, We recognize the harm arising from the prevalent 
method of blue penciling, or marking emphatically, the errors in spelling 
and forms of speech. 

Resolved, that we condemn this practice, and advocate those methods 
that keep only correct forms before the eye of the pupil, thus preventing 
the vizualization of errors and the forming of habits of incorrect speech 
and spelling. 

WHEREAS, By the discontinuing of the poll tax, the school fund 
of California will be depleted to the extent of $760,000, or $80 per 
teacher, for which there is no immediate relief; be it 

Resolved, that we place ourselves on record as opposing such dis- 
continuance, and request our fellow teachers to inform themselves and 
support such measures as will safeguard the school fund. 

The San Jose Normal School graduates teaching in this county, 
some twenty in number, held a meeting during the institute, 


NEVADA COUNTY INSTITUTE 


On April 16th to 19th, at Nevada City, Supt. J. S. Hennessy 
conducted his teachers’ institute. This was preceded by the trustees’ 
institute on the 15th, the speakers on this date being Job Wood Jr., 
Prof. C. A. Stebbins of the University of California, and Supt. R. J. 


Fitzgerald. The management and needs and the advantages of insti- 
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tutes, and agriculture in the elementary school, were matters considered. 

The speakers for the teachers’ institute from outside the county 
were Supt. Fitzgerald, Prof. Stebbins, Prof. A. H. Chamberlain, 
Job Wood Jr., and Miss Gretchen L. Libby. Local teachers taking 
part were the Misses Frances E. Weaver, Nan O'Neill, Mae Cushing, 
Mrs. Alice S. Coleman and Mrs. Ella M. Austin, Messrs. F. E. 
Tuck and Albert Benson. 

The farce presented on Tuesday evening by members of the senior 
class of the Nevada City High School was a most creditable affair. 
This was complimentary to the teachers. The music provided for the 
various sessions of the institute was excellent. The inter-leaved program 
with blank pages for notes proved most helpful. 

The resolutions included the following: 

Resolved, that we favor legislation covering the following points: 
Beginning in 1914, candidates for the county teachers’ certificates to 
take examinations in nature-study and agriculture. 

Beginning in 1915, provide state aid for any grammar school 
teaching agriculture or home economics. 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the teachers of Nevada County 
in institute assembled, that the move to repeal the poll tax law is unwise, 
as it would lose a large sum to the schools of this county that must be 
raised by either county or state tax. Rather, we feel that this tax 
should be continued and, if the general fund of the state which is 
produced by the corporation tax can afford it, the state should give 
more aid to the high schools and to the grammar schools, that local 
taxes for school purposes may be lessened. 


On March 24, the bronze tablet to Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini was 
unveiled in San Francisco. This tablet is in commemoration of the con- 
cert rendered by Tetrazzini to the people on Christmas Eve, 1910. 
Mayor Rolph and Supervisor J. Emmett Hayden followed the famous 


singer in addressing those present. Miss Estelle Carpenter led the chil- 
dren in the concert. 


Princeton University has elected as president to succeed Woodrow 
Wilson, John Grier Hibben, who for twenty years has been connected 
with the department of philosophy. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS MAY ELECT TEACHERS ON AND 
AFTER JUNE IST 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


SAN Francisco, April 11, 1912. 
Hon. Epwarp Hyatt, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento. 


Dear Sir: 


I have your communication of April 5th, 1912, which reads as 
follows: 


“The governing boards of high schools, as I understand the law, 
take office at different times. County boards govern county high schools. 
These boards take office or the new members do on July Ist. See 
Sub. 6 of Sec. 1768 of the Political Code. City high schools are 
governed by city boards of education whose members take office as 
provided by the charters of said cities. Union and joint union high 
schools are governed by five members elected at large on the first Friday 
in April. The members of these boards take office, as I understand 
the law, on July Ist. See Sec. 1732 of the Political Code. District 
high schools are governed by the board of trustees of the grammar school. 
These members take office on May Ist. See 1613 of the Political 
Code. Seemingly it has been the thought of the legislature that the 
new members of the boards of education should have a say in the 
election of the teachers for the coming year. 

“In 1911 Sec. 1617, Sub. 7b, was so amended as to allow the 
election of teachers ‘on and after June Ist, etc., etc. 

“Question. Does this law apply to dian oad high schools 
alike? Under its provisions, may county boards of education elect the 
teachers of county high schools on and after June Ist, though the new 
members have not yet taken office? May the union and joint union high 
school boards elect their teachers on and after June Ist though the new 
members did not take office till July Ist? 

“*District high school boards hold their office ex officio. May they 
elect their teachers on and after June Ist?” 

The term of office of school trustees of elementary school districts 


is fixed by Section 1613 of the Political Code, as follows: 


“The term of office of school trustees is three years from the first 
day of May next succeeding their election.” 

Their powers are defined in Section 1617 of the same code, 
Subdivision 7 of which, as amended in 1911, reads, in part, as follows: 
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....teachers may be elected on or after June Ist for the next 
ensuing school year, and each teacher so elected shall be deemed 
re-elected from year to year thereafter unless the governing body of the 
school district shall on or before the tenth day of June give notice in 
writing to such teacher that his services will not be required for the 
ensuing school year.” 

Section 1741 of the same code, relating to the powers and duties 
of high school boards, provides: 


“Except as in this article, or in Article XV of this chapter, other- 
wise provided, the powers and duties of high school boards shall be 
such as are now or may hereafter be assigned by law to boards of 
education or boards of school trustees in school districts.” 

Section 1674 of the same code, relating to the formation of union 


and joint union school districts, provides, as to the powers of the boards 
of trustees of such districts: 


(Subd. 10.) ‘““The powers and duties of boards of trustees in union 
or joint union high school districts shall be such as are now or may be 
hereafter assigned by law to boards of school trustees, except as other- 
wise provided in this section.” 

Section 1739 of the same code, relating to the powers of county 


boards of education when acting as trustees of the county high school, 
provides that such boards 


“*shall have the same powers and duties in regard thereto, except in 
regard to the issuance of bonds, as the high school boards of high 
school districts.” 

Section 1721 of the same code provides, that the term “high school 


district” shall be deemed to include union and joint union high school 
districts. 

In the enumeration of the powers of the various high school boards, 
the code contains no exception to the time and manner of election of 
teachers prescribed in Section 1617. It follows, therefore, that such 
boards may, in accordance with the provisions of Section 1617, elect 
teachers on or after the first day of June for the ensuing school year, 
notwithstanding the fact that the personnel of the various boards may 
be changed by the addition of newly elected members on the first of 
July following. In this respect the provisions of Section 1617 apply 
with equal force to elementary and high school boards. 

Yours very truly, 
U. S. Wess, Attorney General. 

By JoHN T. Nourse, Deputy. 
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The California State Textbook Committee has invited authors and 
publishers to submit manuscripts for a textbook on spelling, all manu- 
scripts to be submitted on or before October 1, 1912. The number 
of words exclusive of the appendix must not exceed 3,000, the words 
to be limited strictly to those in most common use in writing, and to be 
graded according to the pupils’ usage. The text must provide an efficient 
system of reviews. Fuller specifications will be furnished upon application 
to B. S. Lobdell, secretary of the committee, lock box 615, Sacramento. 


Kelseyville, Lake County, is planning a fine, new four-room school 


building. 


At the Fresno High School the agricultural course is to be four 
years instead of two as heretofore. 


The Nordhoff Union High School gave its first annual concert on 
the evening of April 3d. It was a most delightful affair. 


W. G. Hartranft’s lecture on “Snap Shots from the Orient’’ was 
the feature of the second local teachers’ institute held at Oakdale, 
Stanislaus County, on April 22d and 23d. 


The quarterly dinner of the Valley Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
in Stockton on the evening of March 30th. The program was in 
charge of the Factotum, Frank A. Kent. The topic for the evening, 
“Free Textbooks,’ was presented by Lewis B. Avery, Principal of the 
San Jose High School. 


The enrollment in the Fresno Normal School is well beyond the 
200 mark. At least 30 students will graduate in June. 


College Hall, 2627 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, will be open to 
students and teachers attending the summer session. ‘The hall is within 
easy walking distance of all University buildings. 


Regular Commencement for the University of Southern California 
occurs June 13th, at Temple Auditorium. The speaker will be 
Rev. Chas. F. Aked, D. D., of First Congregational Church, San 
Francisco. There will be about 70 baccalaureate degrees and 20 
master of arts degrees conferred, besides large classes from the law and 
other colleges. In all, more than 300 will receive honors. 


Sop-O-zoN, the liquid soap manufactured by the Sopozon Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, is being introduced in many of the schools 
throughout California. 


The High School Board of San Diego has recently let contracts 
for a group of buildings costing a quarter of a million dollars for the 
technical department of the high school. 
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New High School Books 


PROS SR I Or 6a 6 665.50 0 6500 erie eb bend eeesesecassacees $1.25 
By E. F. Andrews, formerly Instructor in Botany, High School, Washington, 
Ga., and Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


Bares’e Third Year tatin Cor Gight PROmmie. «oc coc csiccvicccecccsecececes waveweeeses 40 
Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Bishop, King, and Helm’s Cicero— 
ae eS ee CIID 5 55.00 6s v6.8 Koa 0 RE REE 64 dhe iehiee einemee’ 1.25 
eG: I 56:5 MeO On kk bien be. 60s 30 5 CER aw ERSTE ISORD LORE E CERES EEOs ODE ACRES 1.00 
Edited by J. Remsen Bishop, Ph. D., Principal, Eastern High School, Detroit; 
Frederick Alwin King, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati; and Nathan Wilbur Helm, A. M., Principal, Evanston, 
(lll). Academy of Northwestern University. 





Brooke’s English Composition, Book 1 .......ccccccccccccsccccccccsccccccccccccces - 75 
By Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

ee ee ee ee 85 
By Joseph V. Collins, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Dryer’s High School Geography. Parts | and II. 
Pe CRE I bs eed é nas encdncneceewhhs sabe we 06 vba kusedeeheeeeeeneeneeee 1.20 


By Charles R. Dryer, M. A., F. G. S. A., Professor of Geography, Indiana 
State Normal School. 


Eclectic English Classics— 
New Edition in Cloth. 53 volumes. The 20-cent Series. 
Complete list on request. 


GPE eR TATE GE GOI GERIIIRE o.oo 5s iccccnccertccccscesecccscvececcasees 1.00 
By Samuel Garner, Ph. D., formerly Professor of Modern Languages, United 
States Naval Academy. 


Garner's Government fet Ce UWrl0ed Qeatee 6 icdk cc ccccvcccccescntccctsrcteivssvocies 1.00 
By James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Illinois. 

Hallecit’s Hietery OF POTION LICOFMEUIO oii 6c icc lek cctccececieccccessesctssncess 1.25 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M. A., Principal, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 

oe ee a, Oe ee eT ere rrr .80 


By C. A. Hart, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City, and Daniel D. Feldman, Head of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


Janes’s Second ae Re ae Cre IE 6 6 oo 00d 66 08s 56s csdcceuneeesonoedesen -40 
Edited by A. L. Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 

ORI SC PN ooo 66h Sc ioc coe SC be cd ee cewereededndeeeadigseVackacebse tes -50 
By H. C. Nutting, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 

Page a TI OE eS CED ooo obo dne 6 anenc.sndsssscdvgcicasasecess 75 


By Frank Owen Payne, M. Sc., Assistant in Biology, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 


Ta er ee I 5 5 5.56 60.0555. 0.5:5's 555050 5pdb0b hs Sept ncenseed ae -50 
By Helen Thomas, A. M., formerly Instructor in English, Lexington (Mass.) 
High School. 


Catalogue of High School and College 


Textbooks sent to any address on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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The Summer Session of the University of Southern California will 
be the best in its history. It begins June 24th and runs six weeks. 
Dr. Thomas B. Stowell is dean. President Bovard is to be congrat- 
ulated on a very successful year in the University. 


Folk dances and other physical development work have been intro- 
duced into the schools of Oxnard by Principal Haydock, the work 
being in charge of Miss Margaret Edmunds. 


The Tracy, Naglee, Jefferson, Lammersville and Carnegie school 
districts in San Joaquin County have united in a petition to the county 
superintendent of schools asking for an election for the formation of a 
union high school to be located at Tracy. 


In Solano County the initial grammar school field meet this year 
was a decided success. Several of the teachers took the course in play- 
ground work at the U. C. summer session last year and enthusiasm 
along that line has been running high. The girls also took part in the 
meet, playing captain ball, volley ball and basket ball, and entering 
into the sports with as much zest as the boys. 


Plans have been adopted for a new high school building at 
Tuolumne for the use of the pupils of the Summerville Union High 
School District. The building will be modern in its arrangement and 
will cost twenty thousand dollars. 


Tuolumne County has just held its institute and all have pronounced 
it a successful session. The lecturers present were Supt. J. W. 
McClymonds, Oakland; Job Wood Jr., Deputy State Superintendent; 
Prof. D. R. Wood of San Jose Normal and Mrs. E. H. Keep, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on “The Canal Zone and the Panama 
Canal.” A\ll the sessions were well attended. 


The Marysville Elementary Schools have just installed a most 
complete and up-to-date playground apparatus and now have a play- 
ground equal to that of any other school playground in the state, the 
cost being about two thousand dollars, the money having been raised by 
the school children with the help of commercial houses and the Ladies’ 
Improvement Club. 


San Benito County High School’s total enrollment of 150 is 
evenly divided as to sex, where formerly the girls outnumbered the boys 
by two to one. This is undoubtedly due to the strong courses in 
Agriculture, Manual Training, and Commercial work that have been 
introduced. Supt. Cagney is encouraging the introduction of Manual. 
Training in the county schools with marked success. 


KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 
Supplemental California State Series. 


Furnishes: Primary Manuals 
1. Monthly Outlines for Teachers. for grades 1, 2, 3. 
2. Copy Slips for Pupils. Advanced Manuals 
8. Criticism of Work of Pupils. for grades 4-8. 


FRANK A. KENT, Stockton, Cal. 





















































Commercial Teachers 
DEMAND 


Textbooks 


OF JUST AS HIGH A STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE AS TEACHERS OF 
ANY OTHER SUBJECTS 


We are trying to meet this demand in 


MINER’S BOOKKEEPING 


(Just Published) 
An outgrowth of Moore & Miner’s 
Accounting and Business Practice 


Moore & Miner’s Practical Business Arithmetic, more 
generally used than all other books combined. 


Brigham’s Commercial Geography, a new book of 
which we are justly proud. 


Anderson’s American Phonography, a_ teachable 
exposition of the Ben Pitman System. 


Huffcut’s Business Law, in which the essentials may 
be easily grasped by those not trained to the 
technic of the subject. 


Atwood’s Commercial Speller. 


Webster’s History of Commerce. 


GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Supt. Jas. D. Graham of Long Beach, who during the past five 
years has had charge of the schools of that place and has brought them 
to a high standard of efficiency, has resigned, and will probably spend 
a year in rest and in other lines. 


The first annual meeting of school trustees was held in Colusa 
April 13th. The attendance was good. Resolutions were passed 
recommending appropriate legislation in the matter of trustees’ election 
and the compulsory attendance of trustees to hold monthly meetings. 


John Bendfeldt has served forty consecutive years as trustee of 
Smith’s Flat School District, E] Dorado County, and on April 6th 
presented for record his certificate of election for the next three years. 
Is there a longer record than this in California? Commencement 
exercises of the El Dorado County High School will be held on 
May 3lst, at which time Professor H. Morse Stephens of the Uni- 
versity of California will deliver the address. The graduating class 
will be large and up to standard in proficiency. 


The new Manual Arts’ Building of the Kern County High School, 
at Bakersfield, has just been completed. The building cost $10,000, 
and is equipped with the latest machinery for work in wood and iron. 
Each machine in the shops is driven by an individual motor. 


The Bakersfield School District has recently voted $120,000 bonds 
for new school buildings. Two new school buildings will be erected 
and others remodeled, making twenty additional rooms. 


The board of education has sent out postal cards to the voters of 
the Glenn County High School District asking their opinion as to the 
advisability of issuing $50,000 worth of bonds for the purpose of 
erecting a new high school building. The results show that the proposi- 
tion is favored by about 7 to |. The supervisors will be asked to call 
the election at once. During the past year the school has increased in 


attendance until it was necessary to erect a tent 30 by 60 feet to 
accommodate the pupils. 


The San Mateo County Trustees’ Institute was held in the Superior 
Court Room, Redwood City, April 20th. Practically all of the dis- 
tricts were represented and a number of teachers attended and took part 
in the discussion. Mr. Chas. N. Shane of Oakland was the principal 
speaker. Many good things were discussed, among which were recent 
laws, school sanitation and increased salaries. 


The San Jose School Department is busy erecting two more four- 
room convertible open-air schools. These buildings are so constructed 
that they can be entirely closed in and heated when the weather demands, 
or thrown entirely open when the weather permits, thus saving all the 
advantages of an open-air school without its disadvantages on cold days. 
Teachers and pupils all report better health and better work in these 
buildings. They cost only one-half as much as regular buildings, are 
very attractive, and absolutely safe in case of fire, being only one 
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The schoolmen and women of the West are generally acknowledged 
to be more progressive, more willing to adopt new and better methods 
of instruction, more enthusiastic for the modernizing of courses of study 
than their brothers and sisters of the eastern section of our country. The 
needs for vocational training have been more promptly recognized here, 
and pupils are being fitted to earn a living as farmers, mechanics, car- 
penters, etc. Girls are being taught to sew and cook as well as to 
construe Latin verbs. 


Probably no one subject is receiving more attention at present 
throughout the West than Agriculture, and to maintain this prestige and 
get the best results in the work it is necessary to use the best available 
tools. 


The Macmillan Company publishes more texts in Agriculture than 
nearly all other companies combined, and schools throughout the West 
are looking to this company for their means of instruction. Among 
other excellent texts in the subject may be mentioned Mann’s “Beginnings 
in Agriculture’ for 7th and 8th grades, Hilgard and Osterhout’s 
**Agriculture for Schools of the Pacific Slope” for 8th and 9th grades, 
and Warren’s ““Elements of Agriculture” for high schools. 

Send to The Macmillan Company, 565 Market street, San Fran- 


cisco, for lists of supplementary and reference books in the subject. 
Their list is large and complete. 


Qnitersity of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES 
More than 2000 Students Enrolled this year. 
Nine Colleges within the City of Los Angeles—Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, 
Fine Arts. Preparatory School. 


Co-educational, with a broad culture and wholesome Christian influ- 
ences without sectarianism. 


Strong Graduate Department 


Under supervision of the Graduate Council: special provision 
for work leading to the Master of Arts degree. 


Grants Recommendation for the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Certificate on same terms with Stanford and State University, 


ving U. S. C. a unique and commanding position in the great 
outhwest. 


Enlarged Summer Session 


Begins June 24th and continues six weeks: Offers special attrac- 
tions for teachers. 


For Year Book or Bulletin send to The Registrar, College of 
Liberal Arts, Los Angeles, or address the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 
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Supervising Principal R. B. Haydock of Oxnard has fitted up a 
cabin on the Ventura river as headquarters for week-end trips for pupils 
in the higher grammar grades. ‘These delightful outings are open to 
boys and girls whose school attendance has been especially commendable. 


The Lemoore Grammar School, Kings County, has just moved into 
its new $40,000 home. Extensive grounds surround the building. 
Stratford district is beginning the construction of a four-room building 
to supplant the small school of three years ago. Tensmuir is to have 
something unique in the way of a new idea for lighting, the light coming 
from the roof instead of the sides. 

State Printer Richardson has announced a reduction in the cost of 
some of the textbooks of the State Series. The following table sent out 
by Mr. Richardson will be of general interest: 


Former New Cost Less 
Cost Cost Stock Overload 
Introductory History ......... 30 21 1814 
Speer, Book Ome .....2 0.65. 1614 14 1214 
Advanced Arithmetic ......... 32 18 16 
English Lessons, Book One... . . 20 174 1514 
ee arr 183% 13y 12 


The added cost of books through “‘stock overload” represents the 
difference between the cost of paper now and the enormous prices paid 
for the big stock still on hand. The News commends Governor John- 
son and the State Printer for their active work along the line of 


eliminating graft and seeking to develop efficiency in the State Printing 
Office. 


The new $250,000 Santa Monica High School was dedicated on 
April 11th. The speakers were Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Hon. 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. Mark Keppel, Principal Frank W. Thomas of 
the high school, Dr. C. M. Lindsay, president Board of Education; 
H. M. Rebok, superintendent of schools, and Supt. J. H. Francis. 
The corner stone was laid by the Masonic Grand Lodge of California. 


Superior Judge N. D. Arnot has sustained the Board of Education 
of Oakland in its suspension of students who violated the anti-fraternity 
law of the board. This holding of Judge Arnot is in keeping with 
other recent decisions in similar cases. In the circuit court at Mil- 
waukee, Judge Williams rec2ntly sustained the principal of the high 
school who suspended students who joined secret societies after prom- 
ising not to do so. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
i Gi I 6 ia i966 ox ene mann $ 2,106,000.00 
SO FI ona ak ok hdcg as a sa pirated da Hiten nade: $21,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 
























== Should eari 
six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for Information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% Investment certificates which allow yeu to invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 

Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dellars. 

We have been Issuing ‘Syndicate Sixes’”’ for over 16 years and have 
pald out nearly fifteen mililon dollars to our clients. 

We solicit and will greatly appreciate Inquiries In relation to the 
above. 

We also Issue Installment Certificates. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


F. M. SMITH, President 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 
1470 BROADWAY 





OAKLAND 


THREE LEADING BOOKS 


The hue and cry of today is efficiency. How can we be efficient 
unless we have well bodies? How can we have well bodies as long 
as we are ignorant of how to care for them? 

The Ritchie-Caldwell books help us to know how to care for our 
bodies, to prevent communicable diseases, and to be intelligent 


co-workers with health officials, thus raising the personal and com- 
munity standard of health and efficiency. 

Primer of Hygiene 

Primer of Sanitation 

Human Physiology 


Chicago WORLD BOO 
Atlanta YONKERS-ON-H ON Manila 
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At the Summer Institute of Mechanic Arts at Mt. Hermon, courses 
in art, metal and jewelry will be offered by Mrs. Stella McKee, head 
of the art department, University of Puget Sound; in needlecraft and 
domestic arts by Miss Mary Parmelee of Pasadena High School, and 
in the history of ceramics by Frederick H. Rhead of England. 


The teachers of Santa Clara County are getting ready for the next 
county institute in a very efficient way. One large group, under the 
direction of Miss Isabel Mackenzie, one of the San Jose Normal School 
instructors, is making a special study of stories for children. Experi- 
ments are now being worked out in the actual presentation of the story 
to the pupils of various grades in an effort to determine which are the 
very best stories published, and which interest the children most. It is 
hoped that under the leadership of Miss Mackenzie a bibliography of 
stories may be worked out that will be worth publishing and that may 
be of some value to the grammar and primary teachers of California. 
A second group of teachers is reading the syllabus of a course of 
lectures to be given by Prof. R. S. Holway of the University of Cali- 
fornia on “The Physical Features of California and Their Relation to 
the Life of the People.” 


The charming Ojai valley, in Ventura County, has added to its 
natural beauty a high school building unique in architecture and in 
adaptation to environment. It is a bungalow. It looks like everything 
else but a schoolhouse, and that is the justification of the plan in one’ 
particular. Its justification in another particular is that it is in perfect 
accord with the hills and the live oaks with which it is surrounded. 
Rough stone balustrades and pillars shape a dignified entrance. Inside 
one senses the home atmosphere rather than that of the institution. 


The Home and School Club of the Palo Alto Grammar School 
is conducting a garden contest among the children of the town. In 
addition to the usual advantages of backyard and vacant lot-gardening, 
the club aims to promote civic order and cleanliness and so the con- 
testants are allowed 20% of their complete grade upon the condition 
of the immediate surroundings of the garden. Over two hundred 
dollars is being raised for prizes by contributions, teas, cake and candy 
sales, etc. Exhibits are held at the school as the various vegetables or 
flowers mature, when prizes are awarded. The “‘community spirit” of 
parents, teachers, and pupils is a most salutary bi-product of the move- 
ment, and as much of the work is done in co-operation with the chil- 
dren, they are learning many practical lessons “‘not found in books.” 


The first School Trustees’ Meeting to be held in Riverside County 
will be held at Riverside, the tenth day of May. In his letter to 
trustees, Supt. Cree says: “‘A live and well attended meeting of the 
school trustees of the county will result in better schools for next year. 
An exchange of ideas will clear up much that is hazy. Talks by those. 
who know on interesting points in school law; employing teachers and 
janitors, buying supplies, schoo] houses, remodeling, building materials, 
lighting, ventilation, heating, blackboards, school desks, toilets, the water 
supply, etc., can’t fail to be ee of good,” 


TO SEE 


YOSEMITE 


is the ambition of every one of the 


14,000 Teachers 


who read this magazine 


CAMP CURRY 


Can offer free entertainment to every 
organizer of parties of 15 people. 
Curry is an ex-teacher who runs the 
camp where the fire falls and the 
Stentor calls. Camp Curry has the 
best location, the best table, the 
biggest camp fires and pleases all. 
3622 guests in 1911 to 290 guests in 
1899. Get circulars at any S. P. or 
Santa Fe agent, or get them from 
Peck-Judah cabinets everywhere. 


For this FREE ENTERTAINMENT OFFER 
Address 


DAVID A. CURRY 


Camp Curry California 
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The graduates of the San Jose State Normal School attending the 
Sonoma County Institute held their annual reunion at the Overton Grill, 
Santa Rosa. The reunion took the form of a banquet at which 
Mrs. M. C. Mills presided. Toasts were responded to by Miss 
Florence Barnes, Mr. T. B. Lawson and Miss Gertrude Byrne. 


The Biennial Report of the Board of Education and of Supt. 
Will C. Wood of Alameda for 1909-1911, is at hand. This report 


is essentially worth while. It is well illustrated. 


The first Yolo County. Trustees’ Meeting was held April 27th. 
Stella Huntington spoke on “The County Library in the Schools,” 
Gretchen L. Libby discussed “‘Bird Life in its Relation to Man,” and 
“Union School Districts’’ was the subject of an address by W. G. 
Hartranft. Superintendent May Dexter-Henshall is doing excellent 
work in her county. 


The cornerstone of the addition of the Reedley Joint Union High 
School was laid February | 2, with interesting ceremonies. The President 
of the Student Body presided, and the parts were taken by students 
except that the President of the Board of Trustees and the Principal 
gave short talks. The exercises included music by the Orchestra and 
Glee Club, history of the school, and other appropriate parts, as well 
as brief talks by representatives of the students of neighboring schools. 





New High School Books 


JENNER & WILSON’S CAESAR’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 
A Beginner’s Latin Book which actually prepares for 
Ceesar. 

GORTON’S HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN PHYSICS. 
Recognizes the economic element of present day 
teaching. 

YOUNG & JACKSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Prepared by practical teachers and exemplified in a 
successful book. 

WOOD’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 

TION. Teaches the essential principles of Grammar. 


Correspondence from teachers invited 
Descriptive circulars sent on request 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


NEW BOOKS 


Never before in the history of our Company have we 
produced so many good books in so short a time as during 
the past two years. Among the books published 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Price 
Physiography, by Arey, Bryant, Clendenin, and Morrey......$1.25 
A Text-Book in Physics, by Silas E. Coleman................ 1.25 
A First Year Algebra, by Wells and Hart. ........Ready May 10 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, edited by C. R. Gaston.......... .40 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, edited by W. H. Hudson .25 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, edited by W. H. Hudson.... .25 
Elementary German Grammar, by Wesselhoeft............... .90 
German Grammar, by Fraser and Van der Smissen........... 1.10 


Secondary Mathematics, by Short and Elson.......I, $1.00, II, 1.00 
(A correlation of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 


are 


FOR THE GRADES 


Child’s First Book, by Florence Bass; price 30c....... First Grade 

Hanburton: Primers Dice SOC oc i.c6c sce sci ciessccss sens Patst Grade 

Finger Play Readers, by Davis-Julien, I and II........First Grade 
Each 35c 

Sea Brownie Readers, by Davis-Julien, I and II.....Second Grade 
Each 40c 

Evenings With Grandma, by Davis-Julien, I and II....Third Grade 
Each 45c 

Gordon’s Third Reader; price 40c....................Third Grade 

Gordon’s Fourth Reader; price 50c.................. Fourth Grade 


Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts and Their Animal Friends; 
OCI 65.5 Sv aie Mien Be wie ide kee bes ene eM CITA 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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Supt. Willis H. Parker reports an exceptionally fine corps of 
teachers in Siskiyou County. The teachers are planning an exhibition of 
school work next institute, the first week in September. This exhibit 
will reflect the character of work being done. The three high schools 
are doing good work, and are showing an increased attendance each 
succeeding year. 


President Burk of San Francisco Normal School makes the follow- 
ing announcement: “Hereafter the San Francisco State Normal School 
will examine all students admitted from the high schools, not as a basis 
of admission, but as a measure of stock-taking in the problem of training 
teachers. “These examinations will be based, not upon obscure questions 
which people ought to know, but questions which people of ordinary 
public intelligence do know, whether they ought or ought not. They 
will be questions concerning civic, social, scientific, literary and indus- 
trial movements, which are in the present melting pots of public discus- 
sion and have vital bearing upon the life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness in the home, society or state.”’ 


It is stated on apparently good authority that 1,500,000 people of 
the United States are ill with preventable diseases. Schools may well 
consider how they may best wage a warfare of education to prevent 
such a condition. 


In San Francisco a commission has been appointed to have charge of 
play-ground work. The president is Rev. D. O. Crowley, the secretary, 
Joseph H. Hicks. 


With a seating capacity for but 900 students, the Manual High 
School of Kansas City accommodates 1700. Each teacher and student 
is held for five periods, either morning or afternoon. ‘The first high 


school day is from 8.05 a. m. to 12:15 p. m.;_ the second, from 
12:30 to 4:40 p. m. 


For its coming summer session the California School of Arts and 
Crafts has secured the services of Mary B. Allis, M. A., for the teach- 
ing of designing, both elementary and advanced, leatherwork, and 
methods of teaching. Miss Allis comes highly recommended from 
Eastern schools and has just completed a tour of Europe and the Orient. 
In addition to the subjects taught last year, weaving and embroidery 
have been added to the school’s curriculum. 


The election of former Principal William F. Geiger of the Tacoma 
high school as superintendent of that city, to succeed Superintendent 
Collicott, who goes to Indianapolis, is a deserved compliment. His 
election is for three and a half years on a sliding scale, his present salary 


of $4,000 to $4,500 after July, 1913, and $5,000 the year following. 


Orations, debates, essays, etc., written to order. Manuscripts revised and 
reconstructed. Outlines furnished. Particulars for stamp. P. A. MILLER, 
1802 National Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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We carry a Complete Line of DRAWING INSTRU- 


’ 
MENTS, T SQUARES, TRIANGLES, PAPERS, 
Etc., for Mechanical Drawing 
FE. Di tz C 18 First Street 
ugene 1e gen O. San Francisco, Cal. 
All Materials Fully Guaranteed 
Get Our Catalogues of 
Graphophones and Latest Records 
Gymnasium Apparatus for Schools 
Lanterns, Projectors and Slides for Schools 
Sanitary Fountains, Cups, Soap and Supplies 
Reward Cards and Diplomas 
Entertainment Books and Plays 
We are headquarters for “Everything in School Furniture 
and Supplies.” Estimates promptly given. Send us your lists. * 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission Street San Francisco 


(Teachers are cordially invited to use our Reading Room.) 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
SOME FACTS WHICH MAY BE OF INTEREST 

Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Music, Drawing, Manual Training and 
Physical Culture are the branches taught. 

It is the only School in the country devoted exclusively to these special 
subjects. 

Our graduates are holding positions and giving excellent satisfaction in all 
parts of the country. They are in constant demand by Superintendents 
and Boards of Education. 

We shall be pleased to give you every opportunity to learn of their success 
and to investigate the work of the school. 

This school is not in any sense a Teachers’ Agency. We have never asked 
nor accepted a commission of any kind. We seek to obtain positions only 
for our own graduates, of whose characters and abilities we have a personal 
and positive knowledge. 

Many of our graduates are prepared to teach a combination of subjects, 
such as Music and Drawing or Manual Training and Drawing. > 

Others of our graduates are prepared to teach some grade or high school 
studies in connection with their special subjects. 

If you are in need of a teacher, write to the Director, explaining fully your 
needs and requirements, and if we have a graduate who can fill the position, 
one will be recommended. 

JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
3031 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Supt. Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco has taken a strong stand 
for vacation schools. In a recent report he said: “We have taken many 
steps to assist backward pupils. With our compulsory educational law 
enforced, we should be able to graduate from our eight grades a large per 
cent of those who enter the first grade. At least 90 per cent of our 
children do not leave the city during the summer vacation. Under the 
law, they can not be employed and there is small opportunity for them 
to find playgrounds. After a few days they welcome the reopening of 
school. I would recommend the opening of vacation schools, to give 
them help in subjects wherein they failed. These vacation schools should 
continue for five or six weeks during the summer vacation. I believe that 
a month or five weeks of work from 9 o'clock in the forenoon to noon 
would restore many of these pupils to their classes.” 


A feature of the St. Louis schools is the educational museum. It 
serves two purposes, the supply of materials for visual aid in instruction 
and the supply of educational books and magazines for the professional 


reading of teachers. ~The museum owns 6,800 collections and 7,000 
books. 


In Sacramento County two new districts have been formed— I win 
Cities and Walsh. E] Segundo district has been formed in Los Angeles 
County. 

On May 2, 1862, the first normal school in the State was founded 
at San Jose. It is planned to hold an elaborate golden jubilee during 
the June commencement at the San Jose institution. Over 5,400 men 
and women have graduated from the school, and of the 98 per cent 
who have held positions in the State, the average tenure is three and 
cne-half years. 

The Visalia High School News, a weekly four-page journal, 
issued under the direction of the students, is taking its place with the 
most progressive school journals. 


In San Diego many portable buildings are being used to take care 
of the increase in attendance. 


Ross E. Wood, formerly of Ravenswood, W. V., has been em- 


ployed to teach music in the Beaumont schools. 


Preliminary plans have been arranged for the establishment at the 
University of California of a forestry school. It will be patterned after 
the Yale forestry school and include both graduate and under graduate 
courses. 


In Alameda fifty pupils under direction of Miss Frances Du Brutz 
have planted and cared for a vegetable garden and are now planning 
to sell the product. Thus will be taught the practical features of 
marketing. The ground was donated to the school department. 


=—=-BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 











A VALUABLE TEXT BOOK 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING ‘vrectgers cotege. 
of Rutgers College 

The author has incorporated in this volume his knowledge gained 
through many years of practical experience investigating farm 

problems throughout the country. In addition to this, through his 


experience in the classroom he has been able to prepare one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-books on the subject. 


OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 353 PAGES. 12 MO. CLOTH $1.00. 














FIRST YEAR READING 
SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 


Are you interested in Supplementary Reading? Write us. 

1. Is the kind of material a child reads less important in his first school 
year than in his ninth? 

2. Can a page that can be read from the bottom us as well as from the 
top down be worth reading? 

3. Should pictures chiefly decorate the page or illustrate the text? 

4. Do you know of any other all literature beginning book than the 

“READING-LITERATURE PRIMER?” 
5. Do you know any similar book that compares with it or with our 
“READING-LITERATURE FIRST READER?” 

One or both of these books already in use in more than 500 schools. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO.—CHICAGO 


Send for Samples 


of 


Rug Yarns — Jute — Macreme Cord — Carpet Warp — 
Monk’s Cloth — Canvas — Burlap — Roving — Raffia — 
Reeds—Scissors—Construction Papers—Drawing Papers 


—Water Colors—Crayons—Pencils. 


SENT FREE 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is proposed by Supt. Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco to estab- 
lish swimming baths on the site of the present headquarters of the school 


department; $175,000 is asked for. 
The University of California has issued an announcement of the 


Summer Session courses in Physical Education. The school will be in 
session June 24 to August 3. 


No. 4, Vol. 1 of the Los Angeles State Normal School Leaflet, 
Half Hours With Nature, is devoted to ““The Teaching of Geography,” 
with Prof. James F. Chamberlain as contributor. 

The class in agriculture of the Reedley High are constructing a 
septic tank to take care of the sewage on the grounds. It is of concrete 
and is serving as a practical demonstration of the way to make concrete 
and at the same time will give an example of practicable rural sanitation. 

The Hemet Union High School has recently added a new building 
and polytechnic work is now a feature under Principal Edgar T. 
Bougher. 

Miss Elis Cortner has received appointment in the manual training 
department of the San Diego schools. 

At Eureka all textbooks will hereafter be handled through the Super- 


intendent’s office, rather than by local dealers. 


Principal F. L. Greene of the Reedley Joint Union High School 


recently inspected heating and ventilating systems in San Francisco. 





There is 


JOY IN THE WRITING CLASS 


where the 


Palmer Method Plan of Teaching Muscular 
Movement Writing Is Followed 


Teachers taught FREE how to obtain rapid, tireless, 
plain-as-print writing from all their pupils. 

AN INTRODUCTION OF THE PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING CARRIES THE FREE 
COURSE TO TEACHERS 

We are teaching more than thirty thousand teachers now. If 
you are not entitled to the course free, you may have it for ten 
dollars, and you will say it is the best investment you ever made. 

One copy of the self-teaching PALMER METHOD TEXT- 
BOOK sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

For particulars address our nearest office. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. City. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 


which dispenses with lantern slides and _ projects 


photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
We make lanterns of all kinds. 


have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 
3otanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO > 


» . ( Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 


THE CALIFORNIA SPECIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
954 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 
organization on the Pacific Coast which devotes its entire 


energy to bringing teachers of SPECIAL subjects and employers of teachers 


of SPECIAL subjects together. Teachers who are prepared to teach or 
supervise Manual Training; Mechanical Drawing; Domestic Economy; Trades; 
Freehand Drawing and Art; Commercial Branches; Music; Agriculture; 
Physical Training; Athletics and Playground Work; and Dramatic Reading, 
are invited to correspond with us. Employers of teachers of these subjects 
are invited to write us. We are enrolling experts in these lines every day. 


FRANCESCA L. OTTO,! 4... 
F. H. BECKMANN, } Managers. 








FOR SECOND-YEAR READING sf 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 


a (Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents. 
OY BLUE | POLLY AND DOLLY 
| S FRIENDS | (Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 


a BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


(An established favorite) 40 cents. 
All three by Mary Frances Blaisdell. All 
three in large type and fully illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR READING 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. 45 cents. 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. 50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the ‘Child Life Readers,’ and 
Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume 60 cents; mailing-price, 45 cents. The following volumes are ready :— 


‘ 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 
THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS ’ 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS, 30, 30, 35 and 40 Cents 

A primary series which is carefully graded and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has an unusually large amount of material and is used as a basal 
series or an ‘“‘expression series’’ to accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Our Book Shelf 


Woop AND Forest. By William Noyes, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia, New York City. 
The Manual Arts Press, pp. 309. Price, $3.00. 


This is a companion volume to ““Handwork in Wood,” by the 
same author. ‘The book is attractively printed and bound and profusely 
illustrated. As a reference book it will meet the needs of the library, 
the teacher, the student. Its eight chapters discuss the structure, prop- 
erties, and species of woods; the distribution and composition of the 
North American Forests, the forest organism; the natural. enemies, the 
exhaustion, and the use of the forest. There is also a general bibli- 
ography and an appendix containing a key to the common woods by 


Fernow and Roth. 


THE PALMER METHOD READERS—A PRIMER. By William Alex- 
ander Smith, The A. N. Palmer Co., pp. 111. Price, 30 cents. 


This is a splendid piece of book-making. The type is clear, the 
illustration, in various shades of brown, most charming. There are 
action rhymes, frequent opportunity for word drill, expression of complete 
thoughts in sentences, the constant repetition of familiar words in new 
combinations and the employment of phonics for word analysis. 

This is the first of a proposed series of method readers. ‘The primer 
is the result of long and successful classroom experience and should be 
well received. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. By Charles 
S. Myers, Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the University 
of Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 156. Price, 40 cents. 


CicERO, TEN ORATIONS AND SELECTED LETTERS. Edited by 
J. Remsen Bishop, Prin. Eastern High School, Detroit.; Frederick 
Alwin King, Instructor in Latin and Greek in the Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, and Nathan Wilbur Helm, Prin. of the Evans- 
ton (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern University. American Book 
Co., pp 594. Price, $1.25. 


CHILDREN’S CLassics IN DRAMATIC ForRM. Book Five. By Augusta 
Stevenson, formerly a teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 
Illustrations by Clara E. Atwood. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
pp. 326. Price, 60 cents. 


THE TEACHING OF Puysics FoR PURPOSES OF GENERAL EDu- 
CATION. By C. Riborg Mann, Associate Professor of Physics, the 
University of Chicago. The Macmillan Co., pp. 304. Price, $1. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE Lessons. By Emma Serl, Teachers’ Normal 


Training Dept., Kansas City. American Book Company, pp. 148. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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There should be a Victor 
in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the greatest soprano, Pader- 
ewski the greatest pianist, Mischa Elman and Kubelik the greatest 
violinists, should visit your city on a certain date to sing or play for 
the pupils of your school, would you not consider it a great com- 
pliment, and an event that would live in the minds of the scholars 
for the balance of their lives? 

If some great philanthropist should endow your school with the 
services of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orches- 
tra, would it not be the greatest aid in the musical uplift of every 
pupil in your school? 

If you are planning a special program of “Songs of the Nations,” 
would it not be apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or 
John McCormack step in and sing for you a dozen of the beautiful 


2 


old Scotch and Irish songs: 

If in the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its 
heroines, you could have the music itself sung and played by the 
world’s greatest exponents of the different voices and_ styles, 
wouldn’t this accomplish more in a few recitals than could ever be 
learned in months and years of reading and talking about how they 
should be sung and played? 

Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in 
your school every day in the year—for with a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola you bring the world of music right into your school, and 
hear all the great artists sing and play just as you would hear them 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a 
Victor right in your school for you to try, and you at least should 
avail yourself of this opportunity of determining for yourself the 
true value of the Victor in the schools. 

You’ll come to a better understanding of what a great force the 
Victor is in the education of children, by reading our new booklet 
“How to use the Victor in the Schools.” 
We will gladly send it to you together with 
graded lists, courses of study, etc., and encomi- 
ums from prominent educators, supervisors of 
music, and critics 


Write today to the 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





Comus, LycipAS AND OTHER PoEMS AND MATHEW ARNOLD'S 
ADDRESS ON MILTON. Edited with Introduction and Notes. By 
Samuel Eduard Allen, Dept. of English, Williams’ College. The 
Macmillan Co., pp. 164. Price, 25 cents. 


GoLDEN TREASURY READERS—THIRD READER. By Charles M. 
Stebbins, Brooklyn, New York. Illustrations by Herbert E. 
Martini. American Book Co., pp. 254. Price, 48 cents. 


A FiFTH READER. By Clarence F. Carroll, Formerly Supt. of 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and Sarah C. Brooks, Formerly Prin. 
of the Teachers’ Training School, Baltimore. D. Appleton & Co., 
pp. 479. Price, 75 cents. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Frederic J. Haskins. _ Illustra- 
tions from Photographs taken especially for this edition by Barney 
M. Clinedinst. J. B. Lippincott Company, pp. 398. 


HEREDITY IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. By L. Don- 
caster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 143. Price, 40 cents. 


THE EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN History. An Intro- 
duction to the History of the United States, Designed for Grammar 
Schools. By Alice M. Atkinson. Ginn & Company, pp. 398. 
Price, $1.00. 


INDIAN STORIES. By Cicero Newell, Major of the Tenth Regiment, 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 191. 


Otp Time TALEs. By Kate F. Oswell, Author of The American 
School Readers. The Macmillan Company, pp. 245. Price, 
40 cents. 


First YEAR IN NUMBER. By Franklin S. Hoyt, Formerly Assistam 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, and Harriet E. Peet, 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, State Normal, Salem, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. 129. Price, 35 cents. 


Domestic ScIENCE. By Ida Hood Clark, Supervisor of Elementary 
Manual Training with Public Schools of Milwaukee. Little, 
Brown & Co., pp. 290. Price, $1.00. 


KITTENS AND Cats. A. First Reader. By Eulalie Osgood Grover, 
Author of The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer, etc. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, pp. 84. Price, 40 cents. 


SECOND READER. By Homer P. Lewis, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Worcester, Mass., and Elizabeth Lewis. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, pp. 171. 


A CHILp’s First Book FoR HOME AND SCHOOL. By Florence 
Bass. D.C. Heath & Co., pp. 128. 
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CRAYONS 


““STAONAL”’ “CRAYOLA” 


For Kindergarten, Marking | For General Color Work, Sten- 


and Checking ciling, Arts and Crafts 





““DUREL”’ ““AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 


Hard Pressed for Pastel Dustless White and Colored 
Effects Chalks 












SAMPLES FURNISHED UFON APPLICATION 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 





Textbooks of Merit 
for Manual Training Classes 


ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING IRA S. GRIFFITH 
Written especially for the use of grammar and high school students. 
A clear and comprehensive treatment of woodworking tools, materials, 
and processes to supplement but not to take the place of the instruction 
given by the teacher. Easily adapted to any course of study. It is both 
technically correct and pedagogically sound. In successful use in cities 
from coast to coast. Price, $1.00 
PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING CHARLES A. BENNETT 
A book of problems that have been selected with reference to the 
formation of good habits in technique, the interest of the pupils, and the 
subjects generally included in a first year high school course. Each 
problem is unsolved and therefore in proper form to hand to the student 
for solution. It prevents copy work and teaches the student to think as 
well as to draw. Price, $1.00 
PROBLEMS IN WOOD-TURNING FRED D. CRAWSHAW 
A textbook and students’ manual combined. Contains 35 pages of 
text and 25 plates of working drawings showing 55 projects. The projects 
are of good design and the arrangement is correct, being based upon the 
cuts used and the methods of handling the tool. Price, 80 cents 
WOOD PATTERN-MAKING HORACE T. PURFIELD 
The most satisfactory textbook published for the use of high school, 
trade school, technical school and college students. Written by a prac- 
tical pattern-maker, after seventeen years’ experience in teaching pattern- 
making and kindred subjects. A practical treatise and successful text. 
Price, $1.25 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

Sent on Approval Discount in Quantities 
‘“‘Books on the Manual Arts,” a descriptive catalog listing 260 of the 

best books of all publishers, sent free on request. 
Western repository, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Publishers and Dealers in Books on the Manual Arts 
PEORIA - - - - - . - - ILLINOIS 
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BERKELEY 


College Hall Open For Summer 


College Hall will be open for teachers and students during the 


Summer Sessions. 


College Hall, the first dormitory built for the women students 
of the University of California, is on the corner of Hearst and 
La Loma Avenues, facing the University grounds on the south and 
commanding an extensive view of the Bay to the west and the hills 
to the east. It is two blocks from the Euclid Avenue car line and 
within easy walking distance of all University buildings. 


For further information address Mrs. William Davis, 


2627 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley. 


Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


SOPHIE LORD WHIPPLE, Manager 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We are prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 


at reasonable rates. 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco 
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THE BALDWIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


D. T. Baldwin, Manager, San Antonio, Texas 
Many more good teachers in the Southwest. All positions. If available, 
write us. 













NON-LEAK ABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Minimize your fountain pen 
troubles by owning a Moore’s. (@ It is the 
safest, soundest and most dependable pen known. 
@ Its strength lies in its very simplicity. Nothing 
finiky to get outof order. @ You can give your- 
self no better treat than a Moore’s Non-leakable. 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
American Fountain Pen Company 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 DEVONSHIRE STREET :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 












A Few of the More Important 


PUTNAM PUBLICATIONS 


From the HIGH-SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS LIST of the 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA for 1911-1912 


Woodworking for Beginners. A Manual for Amateurs. By Charles G. 
Wheeler, B.S. $2.50 

The Elements of English Grammar with a Chapter on Essay-Writing. By 
Alfred S. West, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. (Pitt Press Series.) 60 cents net. 

English Composition with Chapters on précis writing, prosody and style. 
By William Murison, M.A., Senior English Master, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo. $1.10 net. 

The Theory and History of Banking. By Charles F. Dunbar, Late Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard University. Second Edition 
revised and enlarged. $1.25 net. 

Corporation Finance. By Thomas L. Green. A Study of the Principles 
and Methods of the Management of the Finances of Corporations in 
the United States, with special reference to the valuation of corpora- 
tion securities. Third revised and enlarged edition. $1.25. 

History of England for Use in Schools. By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. With 
13 Maps and 8 Plans. $1.25. Orin Three Parts. 50 cents each. Part I. 


to 1509 A. D. Part II. 1509-1714 A. D. Part III. 1689-1901 A. D. Also 
separate part, “From the Wars of the Roses to the Death of Eliza- 
heth.”’ 50 cents. 


Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pelham, M.A., F.S.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With maps 
printed in colors. $1.75 net. 

The Pitt Press Series 
German, French, Spanish, English. (Write for Complete List.) 

A Class Book of Trigonometry. By Charles Davison, Sc.D., Mathematical 
Master at King Edward's High School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

The Calculus for Beginners. By J. W. Mercer, M.A., Head of the Mathe- 
matical Department, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Cr. 8vo. $2.00. 

Sir Edward Thorpe. Chemistry, 2 vols. Each 75 cents net. 12 illustra- 
tions. 

Vol. |. From the Earliest Times to the Middle of the 19th Century. 
Vol. Il. From the Middle of the 19th Century to the Present Day. 

No. 2 in A History of the Sciences Series. (See separate circular.) 
The Natural History of Coal. By E. A. Newell Arber, M.A. 40 cents net. 
No. 7 in the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. (See 
separate circular.) 

Heredity in the Light of Recent Research. By L. Doncaster, M.A. 40 cts. 


Agents for THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, England 
New york G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St. LONDON 
2, 4,6 West 45th St. 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


YOUR ORDER 





Physics Chemistry Science 


WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Sole Agent For --- CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


School Style Fixture 


Neat—Sanitary—E fficient—Economical 


Recognizing the propensities of the eternal 
boy, we have designed this fixture to with- 
stand his mischievous ingenuity. 

From the Scientific American: 

“Who ever thinks of cleaning a cake of 
soap, before or after use, or considers that 
filth and disease-germs may exist in the 
liscolored ridges and slime upon its surface? 

“Cake soap, reeking with preceding con- 
tamination, is used in entire ignorance of the 
fact that a break in the cuticle or skin will 
allow infection to be introduced in the circu- 
lation as direct and positive as vaccination. 

“The general use of toilet soap, where 
different persons use the same cake of soap, 
is one of the most noticeable hygienic evils 
of the present day.’”’ 

This condition can now be rectified. Exhaustive study and years of 
experimenting have resulted in 


SOP-O-ZON 


> THE PERFECT LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
Pure—Cleansing—Non-Irritant 


(Do not confuse with ordinary Liquid Soaps) 


Thousands use Sop-O-zoN daily in the schools throughout the country 
Write for sample and special price to schools 


SOPOZON COMPANY LOS ANGELES 
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Recent 


Publications 


Colonial Plays for the 
School-room 


Warp and Woof 
In Mother Goose 


Nature’s Children 
Gold Nuggets of Litera- 


ture—Books 1, 2 and 

3, each eae 
Seat Work and Sense 

DRAGS Cece cess eee 
Little Dialogues for 


PD ttle HOMES «ica cas 


Story Plays for Little 
Ones 


Land. 
Braden Number Reader.. 


-2awe 
..d0C 
. 30¢ 


35¢ 


..50¢ 


.-oue 


50c 


. .40c 


.50c 


a 


Publishing Co. 


717 Market St. San Francisco 





THE USE OF 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


IN SCHOOLS 

















150 
Styles 


- DRESTERBROOK &CO.S 
—' PROFESSIONAL PEN 


et 
No. Al Professional 
























150 
Styles 














Means 
GOOD WORK 
SATISFIED TEACHERS 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 






















Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 95 John St., N.Y. 













Modern Schools are being Equipped with 
Fess System Rotary Crude Oil Burners 


For demonstration visit our laboratory or the Peabody, Lincoln 
and John Swett Schools in San Francisco. 


Fess System Company 


218-222 NATOMA ST., near Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Notice of Examination 


Notice is 


hereby 


given 


that a 


competitive examination for 


appointment of teachers to the San Francisco School Department 
will be held beginning Saturday, June 8th, 1912, at 9 o’clock a. m., 
at the San Francisco Commercial School building, on Grove Street 


near Larkin Street. 


Dodge, 


San Francisco, 


May l, 


For further information apply to Melvin G. 
Secretary Board of Education, Pine and Larkin Streets 


1912. 
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Polytechnic High School, Pasadena, Cal. 
Cost Buildings $400,000.00 Grounds 18 Acres 


Pronounced by Harlan Updegraff of the National Bureau of 
Education “The Finest High School in United States” 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Fullerton 

Union High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High 

j School, Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary 
Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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taney Tools 


STANLEY MITRE BOXES are constructed on entirely novel 
lines and embody exclusive and important features not to be found 
in any other mitre box. They are thoroughly mechanical in design, 
have all parts made by jig and template, and are interchangeable. 


They are compact, strong and durable, are quickly and easily put 
together or taken apart for ease in carrying, have the greatest 


strength with the least weight, and will do the widest range of work 
of any mitre box made. 


The Back and Frame, Graduated Quadrant, and Swivel Arm 
Bearing are in one piece and accurately machined. 


The Quadrant is accurately graduated in Degrees as well as 
being marked for cutting multi-sided pieces and will remain mathe- 
matically correct. Experience has shown this to be a more accurate 
and far superior form of construction to a built up or riveted frame. 


These Boxes have many other valuable mechanical features, all 
of which are fully described in our catalog, a copy of which we 
shall be pleased to send to any one who so desires. 


Stolen Bule& Level Cu. 


New BriTAIN.Conn. U.S.A. 
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Art and Drawing Supplies 
For Schools and Teachers 


We import direct from PARIS all of the BEST 
Charcoal and Crayons, also papers and other sup- 
plies. We carry Colors, Brushes, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Triangles, Scales and T Squares, and all 
other materials. 

If these drawing materials can not be obtained 
from your dealer, write to use for prices 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


A semi-monthly text for pupils and teachers 
It is the only national organ devoted to school club work 
Recommended by Professors E. B. Babcock and C. A. Stebbins 


Free Samples 


ORANGE-JUDD COMPANY Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING 
OUTFITS 


Benches, Rapid Acting Vises, 
Addis’ Wood-Carving Tools. 


STANDARD FACTORY TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 


PALACE HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


581 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Most Careful Attention To Mail Orders 
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Recent Contracts for 
Heating and Ventilating 


Plants Awarded Machin- 
ery and Electrical Co. 














Norman 





Polytechnic High School Buildings, Phoenix, Ariz. 
F. Marsh, Arch. Six Buildings. 


Polytechnic High School Buildings, Riverside, Calif. Norman 
F. Marsh, Arch. Three Buildings. 





Polytechnic High School Buildings, Long Beach, Calif. A. 
Burnside Sturges, Arch. Three Buildings. 


Polytechnic High School Buildings, Santa Monica, Calif. > 
Allison & Allison, Archs. Three Buildings. 


Polytechnic High School Buildings, Fullerton, Calif. Norman 
F. Marsh, Arch. Eleven Buildings. 


These are all high grade steam heating plants using low pres- 
sure wrought steel boilers. VENTO-RADIATION, STURTEVANT 
FANS, AND NATIONAL REGULATOR COMPANY’S THER- 
MOSTATS. 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


SOLE AGENTS 
351-353 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 


Eagle 
Pencils 


No. 643 Vocational, 2B to 6H 


THB LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IN THE WORLD 


For manual training and 
mechanical drawing. 


No. 245 Alpha, Extra Large 


Lead and Wood CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, S. C., Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’"—Western 
Journal of Education. 


Used extensively for writ- 
ing in the first and second 
grades. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 
New York 


“Sgr eee see 





Text-Book on Domestic Art 


by 
CARRIE CRANE INGALLS 


A practical, classified textbook on Domestic Art for use in High 
Schools, carrying the pupil thru a complete three or four years’ 
cours 

Part 1 contains the fundamental principles in plain stitches, with 
sewing machine instructions—all of these stitches being arranged 
on samplers according to advancement in work and practice. 

Part 2 carries the pupil thru a complete set of garment drafting, 
beginning with the simpler underclothes, in direct order of classifi- 
cation thru the making of the cotton dress, on to the tailor-made 
suit and coat. 

Part 3 begins with the samples of drawnwork and hemstitching, 
followed by the embroidery samplers, which shows the difference 
between the outline, and the ornamental stitches, and between 
solid and filled-in work. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


PUBLISHERS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





wy 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ENTRANCE TOWYO)SEMITE. 
NATIONAL PARK 
























A delightful mountain resort. Picturesquely situated in the 
Merced Canyon. Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, 
balmy days. Pure mountain air. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—and only a few | 


hours’ drive from the hotel. 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the features of the trip to 
Yosemite. A fine, large hotel, new and perfect in service and 
cuisine. Every comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 


Ask for folder and information 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 


CAMP LOST ARROW 


A Hotel in Tents, opens about May Ist. Grounds and buildings 
electric lighted. Sanitary conditions perfect, installed under 
the rules of the United States Government. 


Rates $2.50 per day. $15.00 per week. 


For information or folders apply to the Southern Pacific or 
Santa Fe Agents, or write to W. M. Sell, Jr., Yosemite, California. 


SENTINEL HOTEL 


open the year around. Steam heated, electric lighted. Located 
on the Banks of the Merced River in the Yosemite Village 
Rates to two people occupying one room, $3.00 to $4.00 per day, 
$20.00 to $25.00 per week. One person occupying a room, $3.50 
to $5.00 per day, $23.00 to $30.00 per week. 


For further information apply to Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe Agents, or write to W. M. Sell, Jr., Yosemite, California. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Yosemite National Park 


THE SCENIC ATTRACTION OF CALIFORNIA 
THE SUMMER OUTING PLACE OF THE SIERRAS 








Plan to Spend Your Vacation 
In Yosemite Valley 


Here you will find everything that contributes to a full 
measure of health and pleasure—Life in the mountains with 
all that that means—Fresh air, pure water, recreation, rest, 
comfort—Surrounded by the sublimities of Nature. 

This is now a short, easy trip. 


Daily train service to the Park Line—a _ few hours’ 
delightful drive into the Valley to your hotel or camp. 
Through reduced rates from all points. 


Ask For Yosemite Outing Folder 


SEE EITHER 


Southern Pacific or Santa Fe 


OR ADDRESS 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED, - - CALIFORNIA 
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ack East 


XxcurSIONS 


SALE DATES 


9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-29-30. 
June 6- os -8-13-14-15-17-18-19-20-24-25-27-28-29. 
July 1-2-3-15-16-22-23-28-29-30-31. 

August 1-2-3-4- 
mee 4-5- 


May 3-4- 


5-6-7-14-15-16-22-23-24-29-30-31. 
6-7-8-11-12. 


Boston $ S Houston $60.00 New York = $108.50 
Chicago i: Kansas City 60.00 Omaha 60.00 
Council Bluffs ; Memphis 70.00 St. Louis 70.00 
Denver 5.( New Orleans 70.00 St. Paul 73.50 


To many other points in addition to above. 
Good for return until October 31, 1912 

You can stop over at Grand Canyon—Yosemite 
Valley—Petrified Forest—Indian Pueblos 

N. E. A. meets in Chicago, 

July 6th to 12th, 1912. 

May I send you folders telling of these places— 
Phone—call or address me for information 
Jas. B. Duffy, Gen. Agt., 673 Market St., San 
Francisco. Phone: Kearny 315-—J3371. 

J. J. Warner, Gen. Agt., 1218 Broadway, Oakland. 
Phone: Oakland 425—A4425 


Santa Fe 
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A Chain of Schools in | 2 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 

Mechanical Engineering Bookkeeping 
Electrical Engineering Multigraphing 
Automobile Engineering A ® 

Mining Engineering a 

Steam Engineering Prospectors’ Course 
Civil Engineering Morse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 


We have just moved into the new Heald Building, corner Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco. The school uses 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Call and see us. 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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A Delightful 
Vacation Trip 


Through the Great Northwest 


Over the 


New Short Line between Puget 
Sound and Lake Michigan 


THE 


“MILWAUKEE” 


TWO NEW THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


“The Olympian”---“The Columbian” 


The Finest Trains Across the Continent 


GEO. W. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
C. M. & P.S. Ry., Seattle, Wash. 


For further information and descriptive literature, etc., 
call on or address 


C. H. MILES, D.P.A.,C.M. &St.P.Ry. 


22 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stimulates 
Invigorates 


Makes your summer trip East 
a distinctive American ‘Tour 
The 
New Orl N Y 
ew Orleans-New York 
St hip Li 
between New Orleans and New York 
Costs no more to include than an all rail way and 
you will enjoy the soothing restfulness of the trip. 
Attendants who can’t do enough for you. 
Excellent cuisine. 
Rates include meals and berth. 


First class rail to New Orleans and first cabin 


steamer to New York $77.75 


First class round trip to New York...........$145.50 
Second class rail and second cabin, New 
Orleans to New York 


Write any Agent. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Flood Building---Palace Hotel---Market Street Ferry Station 
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TE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 











words, larger type, more substan- 



























| Other series of Dictionaries upon 
: the market 


























have a great part to play. If you know 


from dependence on the railways,” and invite the 
first great port on the Pacific. 


geography a science.’’ 


generously dealt with and so profusely illustrated. I 


Chicago 





400 


More pages, illustrations, special features, new lated & Lee’s 
tially bound, better paper than any We b ste r’s 

New Standard 
Dictionaries 


For Schools, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries 
and General Use. 


Encyclopedic Library Edition Ten supplemental dictionaries. 


(golden brown Soudan goat), marbled edges 


patent thumb index, 1,400 pages, 2,000 illus. Size 7%x9X ins. Corrugated board carton...5.00 
: sas 1,280 pages, 2.400 illustrations, marbled 
Encyclopedic School Edition edges, thumb index, size 7x9% inches, Three- 
QOATOEE SOATEST CIE CALSON). cccccccsccscccees: occcdeccecevocsiceveencececoesece o6-sevesecsccese $3.00 


High School and Collegiate Edition (yey? ret fone N08 Rages. 


indexed, $1.75. Size 6x3 incnes. FAIS COREMOT, MOS Indened..sc cccccsccsscceseces $1.50 
’ Ext loth (black), 756 res, 
Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) fyy* och pisck» 700 Paces, 


Diind stamped. Size OX? INCHES. ....cccccccccecescccvccscccsccsscssssesececs 


Intermediate School Edition "21% <t0% Osc). 400 paces, gold and blind 


Elementary School Edition aie (black), 384 pages, gold and blind Ste 


All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries. Ask fur the Laird & Lee Editions. 


youwurgeetne vest. LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


“It is highly gratifying to see the Southwest and the 


interested in the maps and illustrations of this section.’’- 
Superintendent and Principal of Corona City Schools, Corona, Cal. 


Send for Paragraphs from Commercial Geography 


Rand, McNally & Company 











Academies, 











Full morocco 


patent thumb 


‘‘The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast region beyond will become the chief theater 
of events in the world’s great hereafter.’’ W. H. Seward 


\ great forecast, and one in which San Francisco and the West 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, of the University of Minnesota 
you can readily see the force of the prophesy. Especially now 
when “the Panama Canal will release transcontinental commerce 
world to the 


The book is a remarkable exposition of commercial geography, 
written in a style that grips with interest. For high schools. 

Says F. C. Miller, Instructor in Geography, Commercial High School, 
St. Paul, Minn.: ‘It is the first successful attempt to make commercial 


Philippines so 


am particularly 


H. I. Priestly, 


New York 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


No longer has a preparatory department 


Mills Seminary is entirely dropped and all the resources of the institution are 
expended for the strength and development of the College. The College, 
chartered in 1885, is steadily growing in enrollment and equipment. It is not 
denominational but definitely Christian. It is not a finishing school but a 
woman’s college doing college work leading to degrees, A.B., B.S. and B.L. 


A faculty of thirty-eight members includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate degrees from this country, Ger- 
many or France), also well known teachers of music and painting. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford and University 
of California, and the same number of units for graduation. Work 
recognized at both Universities, class for class. Twenty-two departments. 
Laboratories for science, with modern equipment. Excellent opportunities 
for Home Economics, Library Study, Music and Art. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern Gymnasium, in care of Director from Boston 
School of Gymnastics. Out-door life and amusements in the ideal California 
climate. Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. Semesters open in 
August and January. 


LUELLA CLAY CARSON, LL.D., President. For Catalogue, address 
Registrar, Helen N. Henry, Mills College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 


via Key Route boat, take Oakland train for 12th and Broadway, there take 
car marked ‘Mills College.”’ 
























RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Colonial Plays for the Seat Work and Sense 
School-room Training 

Warp and Woof Little Dialogues 

In Mother Goose Land.. Little Folks 


Braden Number Reader... Story Plays for Little 
Nature’s Children CONOR sci taducecnae wae 


Gold Nuggets of Literature—Books 1, 2 and 3, each.....30e 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


717 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





EU EB OG PF €& 


Inclusive Independent Travel for Individuals and 
private parties. Providing for tickets, hotels, local 
guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. Itineraries ar- 
ranged to meet individual requirements. Starting 
any day. Send for program 27. 


Tickets for Alaska, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Hono- 
lulu, Japan, Tahiti, Australia, etc. 
No charge for services. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
689 Market St. (Monadnock Bldg.) San Francisco. 
Telephone Kearny 3512 
STEAMSHIP PASSAGES BY ALL LINES 
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Sanitary Steel School Desks 


Guaranteed for a lifetime. More permanent 
than your building 


All metal parts are made 
of cold-rolled steel instead 
of cast iron, and the parts 
electrically welded togeth- 
er. The seat, back and top 
are of maple, provided 
with a rich cherry stain; 
the metal parts have a 
gun-metal finish. 


Hygienic, sanitary, beau- 
tiful and practically inde- 
structible. Equip your 
new building with Sani- 
tary Steel Furniture. 
Made in automatic style, 
also separate adjustable 
desks and chairs. Write 
for description and prices. 









The Steel Automatic 











Manual Training 






Benches and Vises 






The “Wilcox” 
Rapid Acting Vise 





Many schools will this year install for the first time a depart- 
ment for teaching the popular art of Manual Training. Start right 
by equipping with the “Wilcox”. Benches are made of solid maple, 
vises are of the improved Rapid Acting pattern, the quickest 
acting, strongest and most convenient vise on the market. If you 
are a Manual Training Instructor we would like to send you a vise 
for demonstration. 












We carry a large stock of both Benches and Vises. 


Cc. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 512 SO. BROADWAY, 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Also Northwest School Furniture Co., 244 Third St., Portland, Ore. 





Write for New Catalogue No. 912, of “School Merchandise” the most complete ever issued 
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If a man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best interest.—Franklin. 


The members of the Board, Superintendents, and Teachers 
should all be in a position to judge intelligently on the merits of 
school supplies. 


Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by the selection 
of cheap, poor, or inferior pencils. THE DIXON COMPANY 
have made this matter a study, and they produce pencils that are 
suited to all possible conditions that may arise in the school room. 
Send 16c in stamps for samples that will demonstrate this fact. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Pacific Coast Branch 
155 SECOND STREET - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 


RESULTS 


The results of our work must be measured by the 
success of our graduates. Some of our graduates have 
made a marked success of teaching, and have advanced 
themselves to good paying and responsible positions, and 
as a whole our graduates are fully as successful as are the 
graduates of the state institutions. We have also had our 
percentage of those who have practically failed in their 
work as teachers. This percentage, however, is very small. 


Our results are as good as the best. We save you time 
and money in your preparation for teaching. Prove our 
statements by honest investigation. 


WESTERN NORMAL 
632 E. Main St. Stockton, Cal. 
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Summer School 
In Shorthand and Bookkeeping 


Positions for Commercial Teachers. Gregg Shorthand 


is taught in over 2100 schools and is the leading system 
to-day. Taught by an expert at the 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE . 
908 MARKET ST., Opp. 5th H. E. COX, President 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 

No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. 7 

TEACHERS without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. E 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 

We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 

agers now in business, combined. 







FREE EXPOSITION TRIPS ticH scroor srupents SAN FRANCISCO 1915 


Railroad transportation and Pullman sleeper, both ways, hotel, side trips, 
and Exposition tickets, all FREE for pleasant, tactful work among friends 
and neighbors in idle hours. Write at once, giving one Bank reference if 
convenient. 


CLUB DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION TOUR CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California 


Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


SOPHIE LORD WHIPPLE, Manager 





Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We are prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 
at reasonable rates. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco 
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Eagle 
Pencils 





No. 643 Vocational, 2B to 6H 






For manual training and 
mechanical drawing. 


No. 245 Alpha, Extra Large 
Lead and Wood 












Used extensively for writ- 
ing in the first and second 
grades. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


371-379 Broadway 
New York 











































Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 





THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C., Denver, 
Portland. 





Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


‘“‘The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’”"—Western 
Journal of Education. 
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What Your 
Students 
Can Do 


with the system of shorthand 
they learn is the real test of its 
commercial efficiency—its prac- 
tical value to the school. 
What makes a system effi- 
cient? From the viewpoint of 
the business man, accuracy and 
speed, but, first of all, accuracy. 
From the viewpoint of the 
schoolman, accuracy and speed 
plus simplicity. As a _ school- 
man, consider briefly from these 
points of view the efficiency of 


Gregg Shorthand 


Ease of Learning: Simplicity of 
structure, and in applying’ the 
principles, is a striking feature of 
Gregg Shorthand. Simplicity takes 
the drudgery out of learning. Com- 
pare its few simple and invariable 
word-building principles with the 
numerous and complex principles 
of the old-time systems. Gregg 
Shorthand is simplicity itself com- 
pared with them. 

Writing Efficiency: Light, facile 
characters, on the slant of long- 
hand—to which the hand is al- 
ready accustomed—and lack of 
“position” writing, make it the 
easiest of all in execution, and 
therefore the most rapid. 

Reading Efficiency: Invariable 
outlines, sounds written in their 
natural spoken order, and ease of 
execution, render it the most legi- 
ble of all systems. It holds the 
world’s record for accuracy—Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Con- 
test, 1911. 

Speed Efficiency: Two foes to 
speed in shorthand writing are— 
unnatural hand movements and 
hesitation. The light, flowing, one- 
slant, non-position characters of 
3regg Shorthand make the execu- 
tion natural. Absence of excep- 
tions to rules, and logical word- 
building principles, eliminate hes- 
itation. 

Finally, all of these features have 
been conclusively demonstrated in 
the contests—and in the more than 
two thousand schools using the 
system. 

Your own investigation will bear 
this out—will you start it now? 
Ask for Booklet S. E. 31. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK - - CHICAGO 
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SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL PLANNING 


LOUIS S. STONE 
ARCHITECT 


MACDONOUGH BUILDING OAKLAND 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF DESIGNING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS— HAVING 
DESIGNED OVER 125 SCHOOLS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 
AND ESTIMATES UPON APPLICATION 


Phones: Oakland 8244 
Oakland 3947 
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VENTILATED SANITARY FIXTURES 
for Old or New School Buildings 


—ea 1 
AUTOMATIC VENTILATED 
CLOSET 


Seat Operating Valve 


Pure air in toilet rooms by means 
of continuous air current through 
raised vent in back of bowl. Simplest 
construction. No tank required. Flush 
valve connected direct to water pipe. 


“wa 2 


VENTILATED 
GLASS URINAL 


Porcelain overflush and 
gutter. The strong air 
current at vent prevents 
slightest odor in toilet 
rooms. Heavy hammered 
glass partitions, backs and 
floors. 


wm 3 


PRESSED STEEL 
PARTITIONS 
AND DOORS 


Sanitary and fire- 
proof. Made in one 
piece steel. Finished 
in white porcelain 
enamel. Cheaper and 
better than marble. 


Plate 102K 


W. MORGAN & CA). These 3 Articles will give you 


perfectly Sanitary Toilet Rooms 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 9:2 


481 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Estimates and Plans Free 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


OUR PRINCIPAL 
SPECIALTY 


Physical Apparatus 


AS DESCRIBED IN STANDARD TEXTBOOKS AND 
LABORATORY MANUALS 


PROPERLY DESIGNED AND CORRECTLY MADE 
UNDER OUR SUPERVISION 


IMPORTERS 
OF THE WORLD FAMED PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
OF 


MAX KOHL 


FROM STOCK OR DUTY FREE 


AN ORGANIZATION BUILT UP THROUGH YOUR 
SUPPORT, PROPERLY TO HANDLE 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


| om a i A 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
“ao 
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